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From Day to Day 


By Annie Johnson Flint 
** My God shall supply all your need ”’ 


HOUGH we may weep the dark night 
through, 

Joy cometh with the morning's blue; 
And though the day wears wearily, 
Still, as our day our strength shall be; 
When day draws on to shadowy night, 

At eventide it shall be light; 
When darkness folds us, calm and deep, 
He giveth His beloved sleep; 

r if we wake and night seems long, 
Then for our sighs He giveth song; 
And when night yields to morning, then 
Joy cometh with the dawn again. 








Getting Faith and Works in Order 


Our works never win any spiritual blessings. 
God’s works always do: the works that he does in 
us, and the works that he does through us. But 
those works—faith-works, done by God himself—are 
possible only when we have ceased from our works. 
And it is so hard for most people, even Christians, 
to get forever rid of the cherished, mistaken idea 
that their works must have a place in the Christian 
life. “Isn’t faith without works dead?” such a one 
asks triumphantly when it is suggested that the only 
really fruitful life “lets God do it all”? Yes; of 
course faith without works is dead. God says so 
(James 2:17), and that settles it. But let us also 
remember that works without faith are dead. For 
God also says that. “The branch cannot bear fruit 
of itself, except it abide in the vine” (John 15:4). 
And we can only abide in Christ by faith; so we 
cannot bear fruit in works that have any value in 
God’s sight, except by faith. “For apart from me 
ye can do nothing.” So if we want our life to accom- 
plish the kind of works that James writes about, the 
works without which faith is dead, we must let God 


himself accomplish those works through us. Faith 
first, then works. If our faith is real, it will result 
in works. If our works are real, they must be the 
result of faith. 

“— 


Are You Glad for Tribulation ? 


Tribulation and ge are closely linked to- 
ether in the Word of as two things in which 
Christians should greatly rejoice. When God tells 
us to rejoice he always gives us abundant reason 
why we should do so. e “rejoice in hope of the 
glory of God” (Rom. 5:2), that is, we know that 
when Jesus shall appear, and manifest the glory of 
God, “we shall be like him; for we shall see him 
even as he is” (1 John 3:2). We are to rejoice in 
tribulation for exactly the same reason. “Tribula- 
tion” literally is “that which presses down”; it works 
patience, or stedfastness (Rom. 5:3). “Stedfast- 
ness” literally is “that which holds up under”; it 
works experience, or approvedness. “Approvedness” 
literally is “that which has successfully passed the 
test or examination,”—a tested character; that works 
hope. And hope, as we have seen, is centered upon 
the glory of God, which is His manifested character. 
Every tribulation, then, is God’s gracious instrument 
to mold us into the likeness of His Son. As James 
H. McConkey has said, “God’s chastening in our lives 
is finished when he sees his own face in us.” 


a 


Those Treacherous “ Feelings ” 


When we “don’t feel like” doing a plain duty, the 
way is open for a great victory’ A Christian walks 
by faith, and not by feeling. And a thoroughly con- 
secrated Christian may have feelings that are clamor- 
ing against doing God’s will in a certain matter. Yet 
he wants to do God’s will. He delights to do it. 
And he does it.. For he has learned the secret that 
it is not the feelings that determine what we “want 


% 


to” do, or what we delight to do: it is the will. 
Faith may always be a simple, definite matter of the 
will,—the will that knows nothing but to yield to God 
the instant His will is made known. hatever our 
feelings of disinclination or inability in the face of 
a duty, faith knows that God’s grace is sufficient to 
meet every need in connection with the task. A 
Christian who was troubled by her waywardness in 
refusing the Spirit’s leading to do personal work, 
came into a glad new ‘liberty by learning that it was 
not hers to consider the hundred questions and ob- 
jections Satan presented, but, denying all feeling, 
simply to do the thing. As she took “the next step,” 
in faith, she found the way marvelously opening up. 
Faith is the victory that overcomes the world— 
including our treacherous “feelings.” 


Pad 


When Truth-Telling is Wrong 


Telling the truth, or contending for the truth, 
is often a great mistake. Because it is the truth, 
consecrated Christians feel that it must be right to 
urge it upon one who does not see the truth, and 
in this way often fall into the snare of Satan, who 
upon occasion is very zealous for “truth.” A Chris- 
tian man one morning in his Quiet Time got for 
his message: “Set a watch, O Jehovah, before my 
mouth; Keep the door of my lips” (Psalm 141: 3). 
At breakfast tha. morning the conversation turned 
upon a Christian who was sinning, and this man in 
his desire to show another member of the family 
that one might sin and still be a Christian, drove the 
other into a corner and offended her without con- 
vincing her of the truth, although all he said was 
spoken in love. His mind went back to the verse he 
had gotten, and he realized that a watch was needed 
at the door of the lips not only to keep evil things 
back, but sometimes to keep back the truth. If the 
hearer is not ready for the truth, or the occasion is 
not right for telling it, our silence is the best service 
we can render the truth. 


The Glory of Dependence 


It is a glory. To live a life that is able, com- 

petent, self-sustaining, so-called; walking on 
your own two feet, supporting yourself by the 
sturdiness of your own backbone, doing your own 
tasks, bearing your fair share of life’s loads, help- 
ing others to bear theirs,—this surely is to be prized, 
desired, striven for. It is the mark of manhood 
and of womanhood. We ought to be independent 
of both people and things. And yet, if our “inde- 
pendence” is not filled with the Christian meaning 
and motive, and continually balanced by what seems 
the exactly opposite idea, it is all wrong; foolishly, 
unnecessarily, suicidally, brutally, and even diaboli- 
cally wrong. 

Now the summit of even human attainment is not 
to “become an island,” self-limited, self-bounded, 
self-centered, self-supported. He whose wants have 
been reduced to a minimum is not the ideal man. 
“Only stand out of my sunlight,” the surly cynic 
said when the great man asked him what he could 
do for him. But the cynic had not reached his own 
ideal! “Nothing, absolutely nothing,” should have 
been his answer, if indeed he made any. For what 
“philosopher” cares for either sun or its absence? 

No; the chief glory of mere human life is its de- 
pendence, the sure index and the cause of the 
things that make for real human greatness. The 
half-savage dweller in the Mexican mountains is 
physically independent; his wants have been re- 
duced to a minimum. He is full brother to our 
cynic philosopher Diogenes. A handful of parched 
corn, a thin blanket, a “place in the sun,”—for sleep- 
ing—is all he wants. But his existence is mere 
vegetating. The civilized man, who has learned to 
want a hundred articles of- diet where this man 
wants but one, who must have a hundred physical 
comforts, who must be surrounded by objects that 
minister to his ease, please thé eye, enrich life with 


Te glory of independence is a familiar thought. 


beautiful forms, is worth a thousand of that other— 
vegetable. He is worth more, precisely because his 
power of enjoyment, his power of wish, his force 
of will, go out to meet life at the points of contact 
of these multiplied and multiplying wants. Provided 
it is for a legitimate thing, sought in the right pro- 
portion and by the right means, you can hardly give 
a man a greater gift than to bestow on him a new 
want. These added wants not merely enrich his 
nature, they send him out into the world of men 
and force him to be himself a force and a pro- 
ducer. To be enslaved to things is, it is true, to be 
servile. To need, and get,,and control them, is to 
be king. Complete independence of things, if that 
were possible, would be to dry up life to a shred, 
‘to seal it away in a vacuum. 

In our mere human relations to our fellows, too, 
dependence is our glory. The hermit soul is the 
shriveled soul. The heart that needs men most 
is the heart with the most avenues for imparting 
and receiving. We “feel the need of a world of 
men”; we hunger for the give-and-take of smiles 
and words and handclasps and tears. As sensitive 
as the seismograph which records earth’s slightest 
tremor, as receptive as the thirsty ground after the 
long drought, quivering like the electroscope with 
the ceaseless vibrations of the human world, home- 
sick when we are obliged to miss these things,—is 
not this true human life? It means pain, loss, even 
agony, when we fail of our supply or get the wrong 
one; but who would not have nerves that shiver at 
a discord. if that were the condition of having nerves 
that vibrate with the celestial harmonies? We must 
have dependence, if we are to have fulness. 

“From whom all the body fitly framed and knit to- 
gether through that which every joint supplieth, ac- 
cording to the working in due measure of each sev- 
eral part, maketh the increase of the body unto the 
building up of itself in love.” Fancy a “joint” which 
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has declarc { independence and is wandering about in 
business for itself! What business? It has no 
significance then except that of embezzlement or 
disease. It must either leave the body or, me- 
chanically, stay inside. If it leaves, it has robbed 
the body of what it Ne “9 to supply and has robbed 
itself of what the y ought to supply it. If it 
stays inside it is a “foreign” substance, interrupting 
the legitimate flow of supply through the several 
joints, an inflammation, an ulcer, a canker. 

So never yet was there an independent man. 
Every human being on earth is a dependent. He 
is somebody’s son. Normally he is to be somebody’s 
father. He is somebody's neighbor to be helped and 
to help. Absolute independence would mean ab- 
solute detachment; and absolute useléssness. And 
absolute arrest of growth, and final atrophy of all 
that is best in human nature. It is in the inflow 
of what men do for us, almost or quite as much 
as in what we do for them, that growth comes. He 
who has not in his hour of need leaned hard on 
some other soul, felt the thirsty pores of his own 
spirit flooded by human sympathy and help, has done 
more than miss the sweetest comfort; he has failed 
to send forth some of the rarest blooms of human 
character,—faith, and trust, and love, and gratitude. 
Dead of suffocation would be any soul that shut out 
all that his fellows can do for him. 

But dependence has its richest, its supremest, its 
central gleam in our relation with God. “Blessed 
are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.” “Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness: for they shall be filled.” No 
independence here; nothing but a great emptiness, 
a great hunger, a great willingness and a great de- 
sire that God shall be all in all. The soul that in 
the presence of God and his grace can have afty 
thought or lingering hold on its own strength or 
size and, of all things, can be satisfied in them, pro- 
claims its own smallness, its own blindness, its own 
hopelessness. 
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Dependence here puts us into our real and whole- 
some place. “What hast thou that thou didst not 
receive”? Lucifer would like not to be. The 
“younger son” wants the “portion of thy substance 
that falleth to me.” But he who is really son feels 
no degradation or deprivation as he los into his 
Father’s face and says, “All mine is thine.” To be 
the satellite of the central Sun of righteousness— 
what planet is great enough to be too proud for that? 
This is my glory, that I should revolve around Him 
and no other, his will and no other’s, reflect his 
splendor and no other’s. How could I wish m 
own ane fires. and my unguided rush throug! 
untracked darkness rather than that blessed orbit 
round my Sun?. zh é 

A satellite? No. Cold and mechanical is that 
conception compared with the reality. No satellite; 
above all, no parasite; but one of His own mem- 
bers! When I am most dependent I am most in 
Him, and He in me. The finger on the hand is 
most free to be itself when it is most dependent. 
By so much as you tie around it that constricting 
cord of severance that you call independence, by so 
much you shut off the inflowing life, by so much 
you hinder that finger from being what it is its right 
to be. When it knows no life apart from the 
mighty hand, when no self-will clogs the channels 
of supply, then, and then only, may it gloriously be 
itself. He who lets Christ be all in all to, him, 
Source, Life, Sanctification, Victory, he, most de- 
pendent, is most independent. 

The wise man cultivates dependence. On things, 
with a wide and catholic choice, but with a reserve 
of separate individual resource to which, at need, he 
can flee. On men, with even less of such reserve, 
finding inexpressible sweetness in leaning hard on 
human’ strength and drawing much from human 
love. On Christ, with no reserve at all, conceiving 
it his highest height when in every moment, for 
everything, in every way, he is depending nothing 
on himself, but all on Him. 





Does the Victorious Life 
Encourage Pride? 


The recent accounts in your paper about the work 
of the Princeton Conference have been most interest- 
ing, and what is more, there have been many who have 
been drawn into closer relationship to Christ through 
your columns. Jesus has been brought to many hearts 
as the Living Saviour. 

Is there not, however, this danger in so much open 
testimony about living lives absolutely free from 
known sin, about walking every day without breakin 
the laws of God in known sin either in thought, word, 
or deed. The danger is that of spiritual pre some- 
thing which is very likely to be an “unknown sin,” 
unknown to the Victorious man or woman, but unfortu- 
nately known to nearly every one else. 

Is there not a “blowing of the spiritual horn” which 
ill suits the Christ-filled character? I do not mean a 
“holier than thou” expression, but a subtle pity for the 
rank and file who are not so “victorious” as they them- 
selves claim to be.—A New York State Pastor. 

A life full of peril is the Victorious Life, and 
spiritual pride is one of its greatest perils. In one 
of the messages at Princeton Conference these ques- 
tions were considered: “Is the Victorious Life prac- 
tical? permanent? perilous?” The speaker in an- 
swering his questions said: “Yes, it is all three: It 
is the most practical life you can know; it may be 
completely permanent; and it is the most perilous 
life you can ever get into; you never know the mean- 
ing of real peril, real temptation, until you venture 
to step out by faith.” In discussing the perils, the 
speaker had this to say of pride: 

“Pride is one of the greatest perils in the life of 
victory. You will be praising God for the victory; 
other people will see the miracle in you; they may 
ask you about it; and then the first thing you know 
you will be feeling, away back in the innermost 
corner of your heart, that perhaps you are a little 
better than other people, are living a higher Chris- 
tian life ; you are so sorry for those others, maybe your 
minister and elders who do not know this truth,— 
and then some day you will go down with an awful 
crash. Just remember that the real victory is such 
a consciousness of your own sinfulness as you never 
had before. Away on toward the end of his life 
Paul emphasized the fact that he was the chief of 
sinners; you will realize that you in yourself are 
just the same old worthless self. So ask God to 
keep you from the peril of pride.” 

At the “Say-So” meeting at Princeton Conference, 
when the delegates were to testify to what Christ 
had done for them, they were cautioned by the leader 
to see that all the glory was given to Christ, and it 
was suggested that even the names of the human 
iistruments whom God had used to bring the light 
Should not be mentioned. 

Recognizing, as we should, this. great and real 
peril, let it be remembered that the Victorious Life 
is not only the life that invites the most subtle at- 





tacks of Satan, and therefore is perilous, but.is the 
life that finds in Christ absolute protection against all 
these perils, Every. one of the fiery. darts of..Satan 
is quenched against the shield of faith, which may be 
permanently held up as a sure protection before the 
life that is completely yielded to Christ. 

When the Christian truly receives Christ as his 
victory, every form of pride must of necessity go 
out of the heart. The Victorious Life is death to 
pride; the two-cannot exist together in any life. 
The reason for this is that a Christian who accepts 
Christ as victory must first let Christ put self to 
death. It is “none of self and all of Christ.” While 
in this attitude it is impossible for the soul to harbor 
pride,—known or “unknown.” 

Yet it is possible at any moment to change the atti- 
tude of surrender and trust and let pride in. Satan, 
who knows some of the secrets of the Victorious 
Life far better than most Christians, makes every 
effort to turn our eyes from Christ to self. There- 
fore the temptation to spiritual pride is one of his 
most subtle weapons. Satan realizes that the instant 
the Christian falls before this temptation, he ceases 
absolutely the living of the Victorious Life; self has 
taken the throne again, and Christ is not in full con- 
trol. When a Christian recognizes that he has fallen 
into this sin, he may confess it and have instant for- 
giveness and restoration. The Victorious Life has 
not been weakened or affected in any way by this 
failure,—for that Life is just Christ. A Christian 
can never testify to a victorious self,—only to a 
victorious Christ. 

One who is truly letting Christ live his life in- 
stinctively shrinks even from the suggestion that he 
has done anything, that he has accomplished any 
good work. The Holy Spirit, indeed, led Paul to 
testify “I labored more abundantly than they all.” 
This to the natural mind surely sounds like a boast, 
but Paul, to whom to live was Christ, added, “Yet 
not I, but the grace of God which was with me” 
(1 Cor. 15:10). It was Paul who wrote to Chris- 
tians: “each counting other better than himself.” 


This was no figure of speech to Paul. He literally © 


meant that he counted-every other Christian better 
than himself. So the Christian to-day to whom 
Christ in His grace has revealed the utter worthless- 
ness of the human self and everything connected 
with it, and who moment by moment counts on Christ 
for life and strength and every heed, is sure of the 
fact that every other Christian is, of himself, better 
than he,—even though that other Christian for some 
reason may not have seen or accepted the truth of 
appropriating Christ as his Life. 

While the Victorious Life ever faces the peril of 
pride, that life. is the only insurance against. pride. 
No Christian living is free from the presence and 
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power of pride in some form, except the Christian 
who by the grace of God is letting Jesus Christ live 
the Victorious Life in him. 


x 
Dr. Thirtle and the Psalms 


Could you tell us what Dr. Thirtle’s discovery about 
the titles to the Psalms is? I for one would like to 
know.—A Virginia Bible Student. 

The key to the interpretation of the words “To the 
chief musician,” and o words found in the 
“titles” to the Psalms, has been lost for over two 
thousand years. As the Companion Bible says, 
“Commentators who revered the Word of God have 
struggled to find some logical, spiritual, or mystical 
meaning in these ‘titles’; while modern critics do 
not seem able to rise beyond musical instruments 
and terminology, or ‘catch-words’ of aged songs 
or tunes.” It is believed by many Bible students 
that this lost key has been discovered by Dr. James 
W. Thirtle, one of England’s greatest Bible scholars, 
who set forth his conclusions in two works on this 
subject, “The Titles of the Psalms: Their Nature 
and Meaning Explained” (1904), and “Old Testa- 
ment Problems” (1907), both published by Henry 
Frowde, Oxford Bible Warehouse, London. : 

In announcing the article by Dr. Thirtle, entitled 
“Who Wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews?” which 
was published in The Sunday School Times of May 
27, the Editor referred to this amazing discovery, and 
this reference called forth the inquiry of the Virginia 
Bible student and others. 

Dr. Thirtle studied the two independent Psalms 
that are given in the Scriptures, Isaiah 38: 9-20 and 
Habakkuk 3, and noticed that each of these isolated 
Psalms was constructed upon the following model: 

1. The super-scription, or title proper. 

2. The body of the Psalm itself. 

3. The sub-scription. 

Dr. Thirtle-concluded that this was the true model 
on which all other Psalms are based, and that the 
words, “To the Chief Musician,” and other words 
that appear in the titles to the Psalms, belong not 
to the super-scription of the Psalm to which they 
are attached in our modern Bibles, but to the sub- 
scription of the preceding Psalm. 

If this simple and self-explanatory solution is the 
correct one, it “solves the hitherto insoluble prob- 
lem and impossible task which all commentators have 
experienced, when they struggled in the attempt to 
find in one Psalm the explanation of words which 
belong to another.” 

In the title to Psalm 46 occur the words 
“Al Alamoth.” There is general agreement that 
“Alamoth” can mean only “maidens,” and “Al” may 
mean “relating to.” But there is nothing in Psalm 46 
that suggests maidens. Dr. Thirtle’s theory would 
place this word as the sub-scription of Psalm 45; 
and in this Psalm there are references to “king’s 
daughters,” “honorable women,” “the daughter of 
Tyre,” “the virgins her companions.” The word 
“Shoshannim,” appearing in the title of Psalm 45, 
would then belong to Psalm 44. It occurs in one 
other place, in the title of Psalm 60, which would 
make it, according to Dr. Thirtle, the sub-scription 
of Psalm 68. The word means “lilies,” which was 
used poetically of spring, and referred to the spring 
festival or Passover. And in Psalms 44 and 68, the 
Passover story is seen as it cannot be seen in Psalms 
45 and 60. 

These illustrations have been taken from the Com- 
panion Bible (Part III. Psalms to the Song of 
Solomon), which is the only edition of the Bible in 
which the Psalm titles and subscriptions are arranged 
according to this new view, including also a summary 
of the facts set forth in Dr. Thirtle’s books on the 
subject. This volume of the Companion Bible un- 
doubtedly is one of the most remarkable of all books 
published upon the Psalms. It may be ordered from 
$6 Oxford University Press, New York City, at 

1,65. 

Dr. W. H. Griffith Thomas, who believes that so 
far as the main contention is concerned, Dr. Thirtle’s 
view seems to be decidedly reasonable and most 
probable, also writes: “Unfortunately, individual 


scholars, whether conservative or critical, as distinct - 


from newspaper and other reviewers, have not given 
Dr. Thirtle’s theory the attention it deserves, but 
the notices were uniformly interesting and often 
quite impressive. Thus, the Expository Times says, 
‘It seems to be a genuine discovery.’ Two Jewish 
publications speak of it as ‘an acute suggestion’ and 
‘a forcible and convincing presentation.’ The Biblical 
World says that ‘the main contention of the author 
is certainly true. He has found that key that has 
been lying within sight of scholars, but unseen for 
long centuries.’ ” 

Dr. Thirtle’s article in The Sunday School Times 
on the authorship of Hebrews created considerable 
discussion and raised questions that may, be u\ken up 
in a later issue. The eminent scholar is pruparing 
another article for the Times on “How Did W? Get 
Our New Testament.” The publication of this has 
been delayed, but it is hoped that it will appear ia 
connection with the Fourth Quarter lessons. 
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LESSON FOR SEPT; 24 (Review) 








sionary from the Garden of Eden.” This was 

the rather startling introduction which was once 

made of my father by a Sunday-school superinten- 
dent in this country. © 

The place from which he had come may have once 

been in the “Garden of Eden,” but now lies in the 


C tionary ti I want to introduce to you a mis- 


midst of a treeless plain, surrounded by snow-covered . 


mountains. Will you come with me to visit this: far- 
away city? To reach Erzroom you have to take a 
steamer at Constantinople, the capital of Turkey. 
This boat will take you over the Black Sea to Trebi- 
zond, away at its eastern end. In Trebizond pro- 
vide yourself with horse and carriage, and travel for 
eight days, stopping at khans (inns) along the road 
for the night. You have to cross several high moun- 
tains which in winter time are wellnigh impassable. 
Sometimes when the only sleeping place in the khan 
is a raised platform at one end of the stable you will 
think of Mary and Joseph, and Christ in the manger. 

When you finally reach Erzroom, .you find a 
walled town which can only be entered through cer- 
tain gates, guarded by Turkish soldiers who inquire 
what your business is, before they let you pass. 
(For this visit is made years before the great war.) 
After this week of travel you are very glad to get 
to the American mission house at last, ne have once 
more a real bed, instead of a narrow camp bedstead. 
When you are rested, you will be taken out to see 
the sights of this Oriental town, and among other 
things you will visit the Armenian Church. 

This church is not very large, and when we were 
in Erzroom there was not room enough in it for the 
whole Sunday-school. Fortunately, the mission 
house had been built for two families, and as only 
one was occupying it, there was room to spare. The 
problem of Sunday-school was solved by having the 
women and children meet there. The eager scholars 
arrived long before the appointed time. If these 
children get to day-school an hour ahead of time, 
what can you expect of Sunday-school, which comes 
only once a week? 

Come and see how the scholars are seated. The 
chairs in the parlor have all been removed, for every- 
body is used to sitting on the floor, and is happier 
that way. It is very funny to watch some one who 
has seldom sat on a chair try to make himself com- 
fortable on one. He is not thoroughly satisfied until 
he has succeeded in getting at least one foot up un- 
der him. As the members of each group come in, 
they. have to line up and then sit down when the 
word is given. In this way a great many more can 
be fitted in than if they came in and sat down pell- 
mell. This practise of fitting people in snugly proved 
very useful at the time of the terrible massacres in 
1895, when several hundred refugees filled the house. 
But that is another story. 

The opening exercises are in the parlor, and after 
this we visit the classes gathered in the different 
rooms. The missionary superintendent takes the roll 
and gives out the picture cards. The children, and 
the grown-ups, too, for that matter, are devoted to 
these Bible pictures, and if you call on any of the 
families you will probably find that the walls of their 
home are covered with them. . : 

We “missionary” children have to learn our six 
verses from the Bible and some verses of a hymn 
in English, outside of Sunday-school, but we like 
to come to Sunday-school to be with our little 
Armenian playmates. The part we do not like is 
after the closing exercises when the women pinch 
our cheeks and say, “Mashallah! what pretty chil- 
dren!” I fancy we are not the only children who 
have wondered with secret wrath why grown-ups 
like to pinch children’s cheeks. 


Hovskotch and Jackstones in Turkey 


When everybody has shaken hands and gone we 
will tell you with pride that in all the years that the 
Sunday-school has been meeting at the house only 
two things have been stolen. One of these was a bit 
of bright ribbon which probably proved too great 
a temptation for some small child. This I think is 
a great tribute to the honesty of the Armenian 
people. 

At the time of which I am speaking these same 
children who came to Sunday-school used to assem- 
ble week days for the kindergarten on the first floor 
of the mission house. It was very convenient having 
the kindergarten there, as we had a big back yard 
where the children could play. If it is--winter you 
will see the children playing tag and sndwballing 
each other, for Erzroom is so fat above the sea 
level that there is plenty of snow and ice. Sometimes 
the streets get so full of snow that ox carts are 
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been felt most keenly by Armenia. intimate 
ry of Sunday-school life in Erzroom and Adana 

ould still more endear to their sympathizing American 
friends and helpers these little ones for whom Christ died. 


necessary for its removal. When the ground is clear 
the girls prefer hopskotch or jackstones, while the 
boys fly kites (their favorite game), or play the fol- 
lowing game: You put a stick or a stone on the 
ground, and across it you lay another stick so that 
the end of the second stick is in the air. This end 
you hit: with a third stick. The game is to see how 
far the second stick will fly when hit. The difficult 
game of hopskotch which they play in Turkey is more 
developed than any game of its kind that I have seen 
in this country. You first draw a spiral on the 
ground and mark it off with lines; then you have to 
kick.a stone from the outside of the spiral all the 
way around and back, without touching any of the 
lines with the stone or your foot and without putting 
down your other foot. The game of jackstones like- 
wise is more difficult than our ordinary variety. The 
jacks.used are five pebbles. Some of the girls are 
exceedingly adept at'this. Another fascinating game 
is to see how many hundreds of times you can bounce 
a ball on the ground without stopping or letting it 
fall. Of course there is a lot of rope jumping, and 
some times, boys and girls will join in an exciting 
game of hide and seek. One time when football was 
introduced, at the very first practise one of the boys 
broke a leg, and that discouraged the others to such 
an extent that all their enthusiasm died away. 

The. roofs in Turkey are flat, and make a very 
good playground. Ours was especially fine because 
it had a railing’ around it. From the roofs in winter 
children can snowball the cameliers in the street be- 
low. The custom house was just below the mission 
house, which the long caravans of camels passed in 
reaching it. Many of the camels had beautiful rugs 
fastened to their backs to keep them warm. The 
head camel always had a gorgeously decorated bridle, 
and the children called it the harse, or bride, while 
the second camel, having fewer ornaments, was the 
pessa, or groom. The rest had to put up with 
ordinary bridles. The camel bells are very large, 
and sometimes on Sunday the sound of the bells of 
a passing caravan would disturb the Sunday-school. 

You must not think, however, that all the Sunday- 
schools in Turkey are held in the houses of the mis- 
sionaries. Let me ask you to come with me now to 
Adana. This city, although far from the “Garden 
of Eden,” is much more like it than Erzroom. It is 
far south of Erzroom, and to reach it from there you 
have to go back to Trebizond and to Constantinople, 
and there take a Mediterranean steamer to Mersine 
on the southern coast of Asia Minor. Some day 
there may be a railroad across Asia Minor, but now 
the only overland way is on horseback and would take 
four or: five weeks.. From Mersine you travel forty 
miles by ‘train to Adana, stopping en route at Tarsus, 
where St. Paul used to live. The town is very dif- 
ferent.from what. it was in his day. The only thing 
to remind you of him is the name and the American 
College for boys which is called. St. -Paul’s College. 
Those three cities, Adana; Tarsus, and Mersine, lie 


in a beautiful plain filled with vineyards and lovely 
wild flowers. In the spring you can see field after 
field of anemones, and in some roadsides a whole 
bed of wild fleur-de-lis. Leaving the country and 
coming into the city, we visit the church and the 
Sunday-school. 

The Armenian church here is larger than the one 
in Erzroom, having several extra rooms. The older 
people meet in the church for morning Sunday- 
school, but the children meet in the room down- 
stairs. As is the Oriental custom, the boys all sit on 
one side and the girls on the other. The only 
benches are the ones against the wall, and those who 
are not fortunate enough to come early have to sit on 
the floor. It is very funny to watch some one who 
comes in late. You think to yourself: “Poor soul, 
the floor is so full the : is no room for him to sit 
down.” He is not daunted, however. He looks 
around for a minute, and seeing no possible empty 
space just sits down where he is. Rather than have 
him sit in their laps, those on whom he sits gradu- 
ally edge away, so that at last he is comfortable on 
the floor. As all the boys and girls take off their 
shoes at the door, the floor is kept comparatively 
clean. Most of the children dress much as American 
children, except that only a few fortunate girls wear 
hats. The boys used to wear the red fez, a kind of 
felt cap with a black tassel, which they never took 
off except when they went to bed, as for politeness’ 
sake they remove their shoes. Since the declaration 
of the constitution in 1908, many wear European 
caps and hats. Very soon their style of dress will be 
exactly like ours. 

The children are exceedingly interested in the 
Sunday-school lessons because they do not have 
many books at home.- To many of them, the Bible 
stories are quite new. They have a marvelous faculty 
for memorizing, and learn pages by heart. They 
also love to sing, and shout hymns at the top of 
their lungs, regardless of tune. The native music is 
nearly always in a minor key; ordinarily their only 
instruments seem to be a flute and a “tom-tom.” 
On these they repeat over and over again a few minor 
chords. Organs have been sent from America, and 
in some of the wealthier homes now you will find 
even pianos. The language in Adana is _ not 
Armenian, as it is in Erzroom, but Turkish, for here 
the Armenians have forgotten all their Armenian. 


Those Strange Dividing Benches 


You will find almost as many children in church 
as in Sunday-school. Here again, nearly every one 
formerly had to sit on the floor. There was a row 
of benches down the center of the church, which 
separated the men from the women, placed in such 
a way that the men sitting in them had their backs 
to the women. They had to turn sideways to face 
the preacher! A few years ago came a great change, 
however. The people were getting so used to Euro- 
pean customs that they decided they wanted benches 
for everybody. All were thrilled when the benches 
were finally put in, but unfortunately the enjoyment 
did not last long, for the church was burned down 
in the massacres of 1909, and even after rebuilding 
the church it took some time to raise money enough 
to renew the benches. 

When compared to some fairly empty churches .in 
America, the crowded church and Sunday-school in 
Adana is a delight. The people have few or no 
books, and they are eager to hear all they can about 
the Bible. The children who win Bibles for regular 
attendance are as proud as can be. 

I must say a word about the Christmas entertain- 
ment. This comes in January, for the calendar is 
different in this part of the world. At our enter- 
tainments we used to have tableaux by some of the 
older girls, and sometimes we would teach them 
American games, like “Going to Jerusalem.” It 
used to strike them as rather funny that a game with 
an Oriental name so appropriate to the vicinity 
should be played with chairs! Of course, the chief 
excitement was the candy. This was not in boxes 
as it is here, but was tied up in bright squares of 
pink, blue, red. or yellow gauze with the bright 
sweets showing through. The effect was very attrac- 
tive, though the results were sometimes disastrous 
when the ribbon gave way or the gauze could not 
stand the strain. Foreign candy is used, for the 
children prefer something. unusual, and native con- 
fectionery is too sticky to tie up. One of their most 
delicious sweets is made by stringing walnuts on a 
string, which is dipped into a boiling cauldron of 
grape juice and sugar, and allowed to harden. 

Armenian boys and girls of St. Paul’s country are 
not so different after all. They enjoy much the same 
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things as American children, only they do not have 
as many to enjoy. They are so eager to hear about 
all the things that we have and they lack. I have 
talked to my little friends out there by the hour, 
telling them about America, the home of marvels. 
To them it is a real fairyland. We will have to work 
very hard to live up to their ideal of us. It is tragic 
when an Armenian comes to this country with ideals 
which are shattered soon after arrival. 
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Possibly you may want to know the way out of 
Adana. But after once getting you there, I should 
like to keep you there, at least in your thoughts. 
And perhaps you will feel yourself more interested 


-in the modern work the many American missionaries 


are doing for the children as well as the grown- 

ups to whom St. Paul ministered nearly nineteen cen- 

turies ago. 4 
CuHaTHAM, N. J. 





Would this Chinese plot succeed ? 








Enmeshed in a Heathen 


— 
Lawsuit Web 


By Charles Ernest Scott, D.D. 








after administering the Lord’s Supper, the 

elders and Christians of the church told me a 
woeful tale. A heathen was “arranging” to sue one 
of their number, a meek and quiet man. 

When one glimpses a little of what a lawsuit in 
China means, he can understand the tragedy that this 
little band of Christians was facing. For one of the 
most fearful instrumentalities, excepting the opium 
pipe, used of Satan for perpetuating his usurped 
lordship over China is the lawsuit. 

The principal factors in the Chinese yamen, or 
law court, are the magistrate, the writers, and the 
ya i (runners, henchmen), 

Under the old legal system all officials were sup- 
posed to obtain office by merit, through “civil service” 
examinations in the Chinese classics. As a matter 
of fact, multitudes of offices were bought outright, or 
“farmed out” to the highest bidder,—that is, turned 
over to the tender mercies of him who promised “the 
one higher up” the fattest return for a series of 
years. All this system was facilitated by the rule 
that no magistrate serve in his own district or prov- 
ince. An an outsider he would have more face to 
pursue his policies than if he were grinding the face 
of his neighbors, so to speak. 

Also the magistrate was supposed to serve from 
love of his fellow-men and devotion to his country’s 
welfare,—“pure patriotism”; and therefore to re- 
ceive no salary from the Throne. The inevitable re- 
sult of having to eat, coupled with the omnipresent 
fact of an unregenerate. heart, can easily explain how 
magistrates, in lieu of salary, entered upon careers 
of systematic squeeze. 

Next in importance to the magistrate stand the 
yamen “writers.” They are skilful to plan evil that 
the feet of the ya i are swift to execute. They have 
enough learning and are practised enough in the 
tricks to know how to “manage the business” from 
the inside. Often, though a magistrate might be 
feebly well-intentioned, these men can thwart him. 
Unlike the migistrate, they are not outsiders; they 
understand the local situation, are usually fixtures in 
the yamen, for somebody has to be there who “knows 
the ropes,” and with whom the magistrate can offi- 
cially advise. 

Last and least, but as necessary to the system as a 
mule to a Chinese cart, stand the ya i. To say that 
they are tough customers, a hard gang, is to express 
it mildly. They have long ago learned the art of 
“living off the land,” as few of them get even the 
semblance of wages. Sometimes two hundred to 
three hundred hang around an ordinary hAsien 
(county, yamen. These creatures range over the 
land and seek out those who have property, who may 
be squeezed with profit. As a hound scents blood, 
they scent cash. They accuse men of crime on the 
strength of innuendoes hinted by their enemies, these 
enemies often paying the ya i to prefer the charges. 
Grudges are made the most of. It is dangerous to 
be well off, as many a farmer learns to his sorrow, 
dangerous even to be suspected of “getting ovex the 
days comfortably.” Innocence of crime is no pan- 
oply or protection. There is no bottom to the 
iniquities perpetrated. Disasters topple as suddenly 
and unexpectedly upon men’s heads as they did upon 
Job’s; for these sharpers are abroad in the land, 
thinking up every scheme to turn a dishonest penny. 
And often, when the innocent victim is landed in the 
yamen, and after the migistrate has meted our his 
punishment, the end is not yet, for the ya i have 
many metheods—not of moral suasion—to extract 
money ; and many a farmer is left not only sore from 
beating and other forms of torture, but with his 
pocket needlessly lightened of many a tsiao that the 
ya ¢ wanted for food and drink. Some men are like 
roaring lions in their defiant open violence ; these are 
wolves stealthily gnawing the bowels of sleepers. 

In view of the conditions that obtain, it is under- 
standable that the pressure brought to bear by the 
native brethren upon a missionary pastor to intervene, 
when one of his Christians is suddenly hauled off to 
the yamen and unjustly endures trial, danger, and 
even torture, is sometimes terrific. 

As the heathen who was planning this suit against 


QO: winter day as I was leaving an out-station, 


the unoffending Christian was a bully, and had a 
“pull” with the ya i; he was pretty certain to win. 

The occasion of the suit was a piece of land that 
the Christian had many years before bought of the 
heathen. The land had been at the time of the pur- 
chase fully paid for, and the deed which they showed 
me was properly witnessed to. But the days were 
approaching the Chinese New Year, and the bully, 
like most vther Chinese, needed “plenty money” at 
that festive season of eating, drinking, gambling, and 
“fire-crackering.” 

Moreover, the land in question during eight ‘years 
had increased in value; from a few tsiao to $500.00 an 
acre, due to its proximity to the prosperity-bringing 
railroad that runs through our field. And the 
covetous heart of the heathen could not resist his 
temptation. From his viewpoint it was “risk little 
and gain much.” “The Christian will at least pay a 
large squeeze if I agree to withdraw the suit.” 

I called in the signers of the deed, heathen neigh- 
bors, who had witnessed the completion of the sale; 
and they acknowledged their signatures and prom- 
ised to swear that this was the original deed, that it 
was properly made out, and that these were their 
names written by themselves. If they stuck the 
heathen suer had no case, and I left the village with 
a peaceful mind about the matter. 

After I had gone some miles upon my journey I 
descried two men running toward me from behind. 
Arrived, they proved to be the sued Christian and his 
brother. They stated that after I left the heathen 
witnesses had..conferred together and agreed that 
the heathen suer was the more powerful, and the 
more “li hai and kiao” (violent and cunning), and 
that he would use bribery—and succeed. Therefore 
they had decided that it would be poor policy to wit- 
ness, in the interests of the meek and fearful Chris- 
tian, that they had written their names that were 
signed to the deed. 

It was a clear and desperate case of “pray the 
thing through,” or fail. There was no other way. 
And there in the open, whitened fields, the wind 
whistling about us, I prayed again with the dis- 
tressed brothers, and leaving them once-more went 
on to my appointments. 

few days later I returned to find a pretty mess. 
Not only had the covetous brother, by methods of 
which he and the ya i and the writers alone were 
cognizant, got his case “properly” before the mag- 
istrate, but he had secured the moral (?) support of 
the headmen of the village. That night I called him 
into my room and pleaded with him. But all in vain. 
He sat sullen, impassive. “The thing was done.” 
When I left, he strengthened himself and his backers 
in their wicked determination by giving a two days’ 
feast and wine-orgy. 

From that time on we gave ourselves to prayer 
over the matter. In a few weeks I received many 
letters from the Christian and his friends, pleading 
with me to exert my influence at the yamen—“not to 
manage the affair like the Catholic priest, but only 
to speak a word of explanation, at least to present 
your card,’—and so save him from reduction to 
beggary! He and his friends came in person to 
plead with me. It was excruciating—their distress 
and trust in the arm of the flesh. 

When the sued man came the last time he was 
armed with a letter, carefully gotten up by the Chris- 
tians, which he requested me to send to Dr. Corbett, 
invoking his aid as efficacious with the American 
Consul to put pressure on the magistrate. As we 
sipped tea together we probed him, to see if this 
calamity was not in any sense in the nature of de- 
served punishment for sins, rather than the testing 
of faith. Gradually he confessed voluntarily to sins 
of non-observance of the Sabbath, of breaking down 
the family altar, of unwillingness to subscribe to the 
Lord’s work, although God had prospered him. 

So we all knelt together and asked God to give him 
a truly penitent heart so that God might forgive and 
save him. He promised future obedience. 

“Now would you be willing to hand me this letter, 
and trust God direct for deliverance?” I asked. 

He was not ready. We all knelt down again and 
pleaded that his faith and love might mount to this 
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point. When we arose, he handed me the letter, 
saying: “Destroy it!” 

“Would you now be willing to pray God to help 
~~ forgive your enemy and bless him, even though 

e takes all your land and your home?” 

This was cutting to the quick. But we all knelt 
and prayed once more. heri we arose, he was 
radiant. His burden was rolled off upon the great 
Burden Bearer. He at once exclaimed: “Now I'll 
go home, and as soon as I get there I'll begin to 
preach the Doctrine to all my family and neighbors,— 
and to my enemy too.” ‘ 

So he went, in great peace. 

Two weeks later I met him on his own village 
street. Corroding care had left his face. His first 
word, as he seized my hand, was: “My enemy has 
of his own accord, withdrawn the suit! And he is 
now my friend! I am preaching the Gospel to him 
and to his family; and they listen gladly.” 


Tsrnc Tau, CHINA. 










For Our Lord’s Speedy Return 
Are you praying about it? 





“Behold, I come quickly” (Rev. 3: 11). 
“Behold, I come quickly” (Rev. 22:7). 
“Behold, I come quickly” (Rev. 22:12). 
“Surely, I come quickly” (Rev. 22: 20). 
“Amen! Even so, come, Lord Jesus” (Rev. 22: 20). 





the closing prayer of the Bible, appear at the 

head of a circular announcing “Meetings for 
Prayer for the Speedy Return of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ from Heaven.” 

In connection with the fourth annual Bible Con- 
ference of the Philadelphia School of the Bible, of 
which Dr. C. I. Scofield is President, two days, Tues- 
day and Wednesday, October 3 and 4, have been set 
aside for united prayer for our Lord‘s return. The 
circular telling of the meetings may be secured from 
Frank W. Lange, General Secretary, Philadelphia 
School of the Bible, 1720 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
(enclosing self-addressed and stamped envelope). 
An invitation to join in this prayer is extended to 
all Christians everywhere, and the following extracts 
from the call tell of the reasons that led to the plan, 
and suggest what the significance of such Spirit- 
guided supplication may be in these days of crisis. 


An earnest invitation is extended to all believers, 
everywhere—to those who “love his appearing” 
and who are “looking for that blessed hope and the 
glorious appearing of the great God and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ”—to put aside other matters 
for these days, and come together to unite in sup- 
plication for the speedy return of the Lord Jesus. 


Reasons are multiplying daily that call for such 
a meeting, For many years now the Lord has been 
giving again to the Church the knowledge of the 
promise of his personal bodily return, with the re- 
sult that increasing numbers are being enlightened, 
and with great joy are receiving this truth which 
separates them unto himself. Bible Schools and 
Conferences, magazines, books, and leaflets in ever- 
increasing number are spreading the truth. Thou- 
sands of believers are daily praying, “Even so, 
come, Lord Jesus!” and are earnestly seeking to 
hasten his appearing by increasing their efforts in 
testifying to the gospel of the grace of God, in 
order that men everywhere may be evangelized 
and his body, the Church, completed. The next 
step is to come together in such a meeting as is 
proposed, and pray for his soon return. 


False teachings abound regarding “that blessed 
hope,” and false apostles are teaching it adulter- 
ated with dreadful heresies, by which means the 
truth is discredited with many, and hosts of God’s 
people are blinded. Political and social upheavals, 
and the lawlessness, ambition, pride, and greed of 
men have. been manifested in the past few years as 
never before in the history of the world. The 
apostasy in the professing Church, and the stirring 
among the dry bones of God’s ancient people Israel 
have kept pace with the other signs of the times. 
Surely, his coming greatly t.1steneth, and therefore 
it is now the time of all times for believers to come 
together in prayer. When the return from the 
captivity drew nigh, Daniel prayed (Dan. 9:1): 
Simeon and Anna frequented the house of prayer 
before our Lord’s first advent (Luke 2: 25-38). 
Let us also—“and so much the more as ye see the 
day approaching” (Heb. 10: 19-25)—tell him, and 
tell one another, of our intense desize for that 
which he seems about to do. 


Tite sé promises of our Lord, concluding with 


Is everything right in your life—are you abiding 
in him, so that if he should come to-day you would 
“not be ashamed before him at his coming” (1 John 
2:28), but would meet him with joy unspeakable? 
Perhaps he wants us to settle this before we pray. 
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[ The Strange Case «. King that Knew Not Joseph 


By Professor Melvin Grove Kyle, D.D., LL.D. 


Archeology weighs the claims of the two 
candidates for the dishonor 





E discussion of every subject involves pre- 
suppositions, for the very simple reason 
it is impossible to say all things at once; some 
things must be taken for granted while we are say- 
ing other things. The charge sometimes heard, 
rather too frequently, indeed, that some one who has 
well-known beliefs is debarred from their discus- 
sion, because a “prejudiced” person, causes a smile 
to go round among those more familiar with the 
limitations of mental operations. Much must be 
assumed in the discussion of every subject; as much 
by disbelief as by belief. The most tiresome person 
in the world is the fellow who tries to “begin at 
the beginning and discuss the whole oe in all 
its bearings.” One feels like “going to Europe for 
a vacation” until he comes to the point. The man 
that “begins at the geo must begin like the 
Bible, “In the beginning, God.” . 
But presuppositions aré not the only assumptions 
necessary in discussion; there are also suppositions. 
When an opinion is advanced in order to be tested, 
it is often necessary to suppose ‘a great many other 
things also in order to make the test. The trying 
out of a theory always involves the formal fallac 
of assuming, for the time being, the thing that is 
to be proved. It is not wrong so to do: it is simply 
the work of a locksmith trying to find a key for 
a lock, or of a mathematician trying to solve a prob- 
lem. It is just anybody trying an hypothesis. I 
once stood beside the great blind organist, Wood, 
while he tried out a new organ. He put his finger 
on a stop and said: “What is that?” I read to 
him the label on it. “Huh,” said he, “I do not know 
what that is, must be something new. Well, we will 
see what it will do.” The trial of that stop assumed 
a good many things: that the organ was properly 
built, that this stop was adjusted to the rest of the 
mechanism, and that playing of the organ would 
reveal the function of this part of it: all fair as- 
sumptions in this case. It is exactly so in the dis- 


‘cussion of many questions,’ especially questions of 


history ‘ which’ have’ as‘ many wires and ‘pipes ‘and 
other connections as an organ: It is*often necessary 
to try an opinion to “see what it will do,” and, in 
order to try it, many other things must, for the 
time being, be taken for granted. The assumptions 
in such cases, alas, are ofttimes not such confident 
assumptions as those of the blind organist. 


How the Pharaohs Are Linked Together 


I have pointed out these difficulties of dialectic, 
in general, to expose the current fallacy of the 
charge that a man who believes something, particu- 
larly if his beliefs be orthodox, is disqualified as 
a disputant because he has presuppositions; and in 
particular, as a kind of hedge about myself for the 
discussion of one point in the question of Israel’s 
sojourn in Egypt. It is impossible to discuss any 
one point in that history without assuming a great 
many things, not only logical presuppositions, but 
historical suppositions also. And this is true no 
matter who may discuss the subject, or what his 
views may be. Evidence adduced to prove any par- 
ticular Pharaoh to be the oppressor involves the as- 
sumption of his successor as the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus, some king preceding him as the “king that 
knew not Joseph” and the store cities to have been 
built in some certain corresponding period of Egypt- 
ian history, and, in general, a particular course of 
Egyptian events. on the one hand and of Biblical 
events on the other. So it happens that to discuss 
any period of Egyptian history as the time of the 
“king that knew not Joseph” involves, in the dis- 
cussion, the whole course of Israel’s Egyptian his- 
tory from the days of Abraham on down to the 
Exodus, and beyond over the 480 years from the 
Exodus to the time of Solomon. 

Now we are ready to consider the strange case 
of the “king that knew not Joseph.” It may be ac- 
cepted as practically a certainty, though no positive 
evidence is in our possession, that the king that 
knew not Joseph was one of the kings who marked 
those decided political changes in the Egyptian gov- 
ernment which have been called by Egyptologists 
changes of dynasty. Certainly such positive change 
in the attitude of the government toward so great 
a body of the inhabitants of the land as would turn 
those Israelite favorites of the king into govern- 
ment serfs would present us with what we call a 
new dynasty. 

Proceeding on the assumption that the king that 
knew not Joseph was the founder of a new dynasty, 
there are just two kings to become candidates for 
this dishonorable mention, Aahmes, the first king of 
the eighteenth dynasty, and Seti, the second | Po 
of the nineteenth dynasty. These kings do not have 








claims to consideration so much from anything or 
all that we know of their own character or conduct 
as from their place as the real founders of the two 
dynasties in which the consideration of the Exodus 
has been placed according to the only two theories 
of that event seriously thought by Egyptologists 
to be tenable. These dynasties are the eighteenth 
dynasty, on the authority of Josephus, quoting the 
gyptian historian Manetho, and the nineteenth dy- 
nasty, according to the identification by Naville of 
Pithom, one of the store cities and the inscription 
of Rameses at the gateway, “I built Pithom at the 
mouth of the east.” 
complete discussion of the time of the Ex- 
odus is too great a subject for a place just here, 
and, besides, must wait until a number of indi- 
vidual items of evidence have first had special pres- 
entation. You see we are in the very midst of that 
difficulty mentioned above, of needing to say all 
things on a subject at once. We must be patient 
and take one thing at a time, assuming tentatively, 
for the time being, all other necessary things. So 
here, instead of trying to determine definitely which 
of these theories of the Exodus is correct, we will 
yield ourselves in turn to the seductive claims of 
each one of these candidates for the infamy of be- 
ing the king that knew not Joseph. 

Aahmes,; the founder of the eighteenth dynasty, 
presents most persuasive claims. When these claims 
are allowed ‘to speak fully, and especially if all ob- 
jectors are commanded to’ silence, Aahmes becomes 
instantly the popular candidate, whose claims seem 
indisputable....He it was who marshaled the loyal- 
ists of old Egypt, —— the Hyksos invaders 
in their Delta strongholds, re-established the native 
Egyptian rule and founded one of the most power- 
ful of the Egyptian dynasties. It would seem most 
natural that, when. the Hyksos were gone, their 
favorites and hated protégés, the Israelites, who 
had fattened while the Egyptians themselves famished 
during the days of hunger, and who emerged from 
the national calamity pampered and prosperous while 
the Egyptians themselves were impoverished and 
at last only saved themselves by becoming prac- 
tically serfs of the Empire,—it would be only nat- 
ural, I say, that these Israelites should be immedi- 
ately humiliated. 

This conqueror in the name of Egypt would cer- 
tainly be a king that knew Joseph, that is to say, 
representing a new régime in which the claims of 
the Israelites to distinction would get scant recog- 
nition. It does not necessarily follow, however, that 
such a state of affairs would constitute all the depths 
of meaning which the subsequent history of Israelite 
slavery in Egypt conveys to our minds concerning 
the king that knew not Joseph. Yet, in spite of all 
that may be said in favor of the other candidate 
for this character in Egypt, and however long after 
Aahmes’ time it may. have been before the final en- 
slavement took place, it may well be that Aahmes 
was the king who marked the beginning of the down- 
fall of Israel. Years, centuries, even millenniums, 
sometimes elapse between succeeding verses in the 
Bible. It may be so between the one that says, 
“Now there rose up a king that knew not Joseph,” 
and a succeeding verse that announces, “therefore 
they did set over them taskmasters.” “Therefore” 
may mark the result of long-continued policies, and 
not an immediately succeeding act. 

The Queen Elizabeth of Egyptian History 

But the events succeeding Aahmes do amazingl 
fit into his claims for the dishonor. He was fol- 
lowed after about eighty-five years, by the one 
woman who stands out in Egyptian royal history, 
Queen Hatshepsut, the “Queen Elizabeth of Egypt- 
ian history,” who more than any other woman of 
Egypt satisfies the demands of the romantic circum- 
stances concerning “Pharaoh’s daughter.” She 
seized the reins of government from the hands of 
an infant brother and reigned with masculine vigor, 
and then was succeeded by that brother grown to 
manhood, the most terrible of Egyptian Pharaohs, 
Thothmes III, an ideal “oppressor.” He was suc- 
ceeded, not immediately, but after three removes, 


by a weak a Amen-Hotep IV, who seems ad- 
mirably suited for the part of the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus which Josephus assigns to him. Under him 
the Palestinian provinces of Egypt rebelled and fell 
away and were: invaded and possessed in part by 
the Habiri, a name which sounds remarkably like 
the name Hebrew, and, etymologically, is almost cer- 
tainly that name ae “stranger”). 

Add to all these remarkable conditions the quo- 
tation which Josephus makes from Manetho, the 
Egyptian historian, with Josephus’ own preface: 
“But now I shall produce the Egyptians as witnesses 
to the antiquity of our nation. I shall, therefore, 
here bring in Manetho again . . . and thus he speaks: 
‘When this people or shepherds were gone out of 
Egypt to Jerusalem, Tethmosis is the king of Egypt 
who drove them out, reigned afterward twenty-five 
years and four months, and then died.’” 

From all these things, many have felt, many still 
feel, that somewhere along this pathway of Egyptian 
history lie the troublous times of Israel and that, 
beyond question, Aahmes was the Pharaoh “that 
knew not Joseph.” 

Now I suppose a good many readers will feel like 
the old magistrates who wished to give his decision 
when the plaintiff had presented his side of the case, 
because his ‘mind was fully made up. When the 
other side insisted upon its right to be heard, he 
yielded, but, when the ving gore was finished, ex- 
claimed petulantly, “When I had heard the plaintiff, 
I was ready to decide, but now that I have heard 
both sides I do not know what to do.” At imminent 
risk of such a state of mind, we must now hear 
the other side. 

The first king of the nineteenth dynasty reigned 
briefly, weakly: this new dynasty did not really be- 
come established. The real founder of this dynasty 
was Seti I, one of the wisest and greatest of Egypt’s 
rulers. In the Biblical account the great oppression 
seems to follow immediately after the king that 
knew not Joseph: So Rameses the Great immediately 
succeeded his father Seti. Upon the gateway of 
Pithom, one of the store cities built by Israelite 
slaves he placed his record, “I built Pithom at the 
mouth of the east,” which seems to make Rameses 
the oppressor. . Pharaoh’s daughter would thus be, 
most probably, a daughter of Seti, a sister of Rame- 
ses. No such pre-eminently great personage has 
yet been found among Rameses’ sisters as a ro- 
mantic spirit demands for the foster-mother of 
Moses. But it is more than possible that the desire 
to find such a place of honor for her in Egyptian 
history is a yielding to a rather highly wrought 
spirit of romance not at all warranted by the Biblical 
account. 


The Days of Egypt’s Greatest Magician 


There is, however, well known in these days a 
great magician, an uncle or an elder brother of 
Rameses the Great, Ha-om-uas, who in long suc- 
ceeding ages was famed as the greatest of all Egypt- 
ian magicians. This name, Ha-em-uas, has been 
identified most probably, if not absolutely, by the 
lamented Professor Groff, with the Jambres who 
ee Moses” as mentioned by.Paul to Tim- 
othy. 

Rameses was succeeded by a weak king Meremptah, 
whose records show that his reign was much trou- 
bled by difficulties with the “Asiatics,” words of 
whose language found in the Egyptian, very posi- 
tively attests them to have been, in large part at 
least, Hebrew slaves. 

Each of these claimants, Aahmes and Seti, was 
in fact a “king that knew not Joseph.” The de- 
cision between them is always made to depend upon 
the decision of the many other questions connected 
with the oppression of Israel in Egypt and with the 
Exodus, yet the “king that knew not Joseph” is the 
starting-point, and thus one of the most important 
points, in that history. I have already said that, 
whenever the great oppression took place, Aahmes 
may yet have been the king that knew not Joseph, 
and yet I do not think he was so. It was fear, not 
mere hatred, that suggested repressive measures 
against the Israelites by the Egyptians, and the 
fear did not arise until after there had elapsed time 
enough for the marvelous increase in the numbers of 
Israel. The doubling and trebling may have been 
at the same rate all the time, but it would necessarily 
be only the later generations that would produce 
such great numbers. “So it seems to me more prob- 
able, indeed, almost a certainty, that it was not 
Aahmes, founder of the eighteenth dynasty, but Seti, 
the second king of the nineteenth dynasty who was 
“the king that knew not Joseph.” 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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And how shall we regard them who look at 
** the things which are not seen "’? 
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concerning miracles. David Hume defined a 

miracle as “a violation of the laws of nature.” 
This is false, since law is an expression of God’s 
will, and that will can never contradict itself. 
Dr. Charles Hodge says: “A miracle may be de- 
fined as an event in the external world, brought 
about by the immediate efficiency or simple volition 
of God.” This is wholly true. Dr. Lias defines a 
miracle as “an exception to the observed order of 
nature, brought about by God,.in order to reveal 
His will or purpose.” This is still a more adequate 
definition, since it emphasizes two vital facts: firs 
that a miracle is an exception only to the observe 
order of nature, and second, that it is for the pur- 
pose of revealing both God’s will and ways. 

Basing our thought then upon these latter def- 
initions, we may reach the following conclusions. 
A miracle has God as its author; it has the super- 
natural as its realm of movement; it has the seen 
and observed as its place of demonstration; and 
it has the person and purpose of God as its object. 
In short, a miracle is God interjecting the operation 
of unknown law into the realm of known law, and 
bringing unknowable events to pass in order that men 
may know the miracle-worker, God. 


The First Two Great Miracles 


When we come to the consideration of Scripture 
teaching, the truth of the latter definitions given 
above Seasanes apparent. Take, for instance, the 
first great recorded miracle as in the words: “In 
the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth.” Here we have God in the act of creating 
by the fiat of his will and word, and with the pur- 
pose—as subsequently revealed—of making known 
himself, his power, his wisdom, and his love. 

Or take the second great recorded miracle as 
expressed in the words, “The Lord God formed man 
out of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life, and man became a living 
soul”; here we have God creating man and then 
imparting by wholly unknown processes to him the 
mysterious thing pe Bs is termed life, in order that 
man so created may glorify the Creator. 

Or take the subsequent events of resurrection, 
whether described in Old or New Testament pas- 
sages; here we have God recreating by supernatural 
and unknown processes, to the end that man may 
eternally and infinitely glorify Him. 

In each of these cases the things which the def- 
initions set forth are manifest. All is wrought by 
God; the realm is that of the supernatural; the dem- 
onstration is visible; and the object is the revelation 
and glorification of the Divine Being. 

A close study of the miracles recorded in the Old 
and New Testaments establishes certain similarities 
and differences between them. They are alike in 
that all reveal God as their author and objective; 
but they differ in that those of the Old Testament 
reveal the unincarnate Jehovah as their author and 
objective, while those of the New Testament reveal 
the incarnate Christ as such. They are alike in 
that all reveal three motives: first, the revelation 
of the personality and character of God, second, the 
blessing of man, and third, the illustration of spirit- 
ual things by natural events; but they differ in that 
those of the Old Testament make these revelations 
in a general way, while those of the New Testa- 
ment do so in a specific way, in and through Him 
who is the Miracle of miracles, Christ. 

Certain deductions may be made which illuminate 
God’s method and purpose in’ miracle working. 
Miracles are never of a “vulgar and worldly” kind. 
They are not for the purpose of establishing scien- 
tific, but rather moral truth. They are sometimes 
punitive in character, but are generally beneficent. 
They appeal to the senses, but with the object of 
thus confirming the appeal to the spirit. They are 
wrought most frequently in order to show that the 
miracle-worker came from God. They accompany 
and confirm fresh proclamations of truth. They 
are wrought as works of grace in order to illustrate 
and make plain accompanying words of grace. 
From a New Testament standpoint they establish, 
on the one hand, the perfect deity, and on the other 
the perfect humanity, of Christ. Lastly, they pro- 
phetically point to a coming new order of things when 
the limitable will have passed away and the illimitable 
will have taken its place. 

‘ Considering now the New Testament - miracles, 
interesting questions arise; such as the following: 

How did Christ perform his miracles; as Son 
of God, that is, fromthe deity standpoint, or as 
Son of Man, that is, from the human standpoint? 


Tenner: has been much confusion of thought 





What Did the Bible Miracles Mean? 
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What is a-miracle? Why did God work them? 
Should miracles of the kind the Bible records 
occur to-day? Do New Testament miracles 
differ from Old? Are there special periods of 
miracle activity? Will such a period occur 
again? Mr. Frost’s discussion of such ques- 
tions as these should throw light upon the 
meaning for us to-day of the miracles studied 
in the 1916 lessons. 








What is the difference in the expression of mira- 
culous power to the Jews and to the Church? 

Have miracles ceased by divine will and appoint- 
ment, or are they present-day gifts, and is their 
absence a proof of spiritual declension? 

How did Christ perform his miracles? Christ in 
the days of his flesh and in spite of his voluntary 
humiliation, was both a unique and composite Be- 
ing. His two parts, deity and humanity, were ever 
present and never separated. In the Gospels some- 
times it is manifest that he acts as God—as when he 
performs the creative act of turning water into wine 
and of multiplying bread and fishes. At other times 
he acts as aed depending upon his heavenly 
Father’s power—as when -he prays before healing 
the deaf man and before raising Lazarus from the 
dead. But we must be careful about the conclu- 
sions we reach in view of such illustrations. It 
would be wrong to say that Christ acted in the 
one set of cases exclusively as Son of God and in 
the other exclusively as Son of Man. It is more 
correct to affirm that, while one part of his two- 
fold life was pre-eminent, both parts were in place 
and operation. We must conclude. that Christ 
wrought his miracles from the standpoint of both 
Son of God and Son of Man; and they reveal him 
as both the.one andthe other. 

What is the difference in the expression of miracu- 
lous power as given to the Jews and to the Church? 
The Jews are an earthly people and Christians are 
a heavenly people. For this reason, the blessings 
which God gives to each class differ in kind and 
duration. The blessings granted. to the Jews are 
largely, though not exclusively, carnal and tem- 
porary; while the blessings granted to Christians 
are largely, though not exclusively, spiritual and 
eternal. 

Now, these blessings include God’s revelation and 
gifts. Thus, as to the Jews, revelation mainly con- 
cerns Jerusalem, the Land of Promise, the King who 
shall sit on David’s throne, the national kingdom- 
power and glory; while gifts are mainly made for 
the establishment of kingdom-truth and for the en- 
joyment of kingdom-privileges. But as to the 
Church; revelation mainly concerns the risen and 
glorified Lord, the seeking out and completion of 
the members of his body, the presentation of that 
body to him, the world which is to come, and the 
heavenly state and glory. 

It follows that the Old and the New Testament 
miracles take their form and interpretation from 
the age in which they occur and from the people 
with whom they are connected. These facts indi- 
cate a marked difference between Old and New 
Testament miracles; and between the miracles of 
Christ and those performed by Paul at the latter 
end of his ministry. 


Are There Two Kinds of New Testament Miracles? 


In the Old Testament, miracles are thoecratic, 
that is, from God and for the purpose of proving 
to men that he lives and rules in heaven; while in 
the New Testament miracles are Christocentric, that 
is, from Christ and for the purpose of demonstrating 
that he is the supreme revelation and power of God. 

Again, in the miracles of Christ there is contained 
the proof, in behalf of the Jews, of the Messianic 
kingship and the offer of the Messianic kingdom; 
while in the latter miracles of Paul there is ex- 
pressed, in behalf of the Church, the proof of the 
lordship and ministry of the risen and glorified 
Christ. 

All this indicates what interpretation is to be given 
to the miracles. The miracles of Christ as recorded 
in the Gospels—as is also the case in respect to the 
parables—have a kingdom aspect, since the kingdom 
was then being offered to the Jews. The same is 
true concerning the earlier miracles of the Book of 
Acts, the kingdom there being again offered to the 
Jews. But the miracles recorded in the latter part 
of the Acts. and in the Pauline Epistles have a 








Church aspect, since the kingdom was no longer 
in offering to the Jews, but was in abeyance until 
the Church period should be fulfilled. 

Finally it is to be observed, in consequence of 
the above, that certain miracles have a distinctly 
dispensational setting. What is meant by this state- 
ment is this. A close study of the Bible record in- 
dicates that the passing away of one dispensation 
and the coming in of another is always a time of 
great miracle activity, and that the miracles which 
then take place are generally different both in kind 
and in circumstance from those occurring between 
the times of such dispensational change. 

Thus Moses and Aaron performed many miracles, 
most of which differ in kind and circumstance from 
all others. Thus again, Christ and the Apostles 
performed manifold miracles, many of which are 
wholly unique in sort and condition. Thus again, 
Pentecost and the time immediately following show 
a recrudescence of miracle working, with new forms 
of manifestations, some of which were never rér 
peated. And lastly, the passing away of the present 
dispensation and the coming in of that which is yet 
to be (Rev. 11: 3-11) will be characterized with en- 
larged displays of miraculous powers, new both in 
kind and in circumstance. om 

Have miracles ceased by divine will and appoint- 
ment? In spite of the science of astronomy, the 
rising of the sun, the setting of the moon, the 
movement of the planets, the shining of the stars, 
remain mysteries, and, therefore, are continuous 
miracles. In spite of the science of geology, the 
forming of worlds and the piling up of rock and 
earth strata, which are seen as to their effect, but 
not understood as to their process, are miracles. 
In spite of the science of biology, the daily, common 
creating of life is as much unknown as to its actual 
process as if it had never taken place, and thus it 
remains a constant miracle. And in spite of the 
science of theology, the new-birth of a sinful soul, 


instantaneously, and to be forever in the likeness of 


God, defies all understanding and is the greatest 
of all present-day miracles. So -then, it is not a 
question whether God can still perform miracles 
or even whether he does do so. The question is, 
whether God does so in the sense referred to in 
the Scripture record. 


May We Expect Miracles To-Day? 

Our answer must be both No and Yes: no, in the 
sense of Old and New Testament Jewish miracles; 
yes, in the sense of God’s intention and promise in 
respect to the Church. It is always safe ground to 
take to base Church truth upon that portion of 
the New Testament Scripture in which the Spirit 
speaks particularly to Christians and of their pe- 
culiar and distinguishing blessings. This means, 
speaking broadly, that Christians are to give primary 
heed to the writings of the Apostle Paul. 

In doing this, our conclusion in respect to pres- 
ent-day miracles is quickly reached. For in passages 
that have indisputable relationship to the Church, 
Paul speaks of miracle-working as one of Christ’s 
gifts to the saints (1 Cor. 12:10, 28, 29), and he 
urges them to covet earnestly this gift among others 
(1 Cor. 12:31). Also, the Scriptures make it plain 
that this miracle-gift may have three present-day 
manifestations; the first that of healing, the second 
that of speaking with tongues, and the third that of 
interpreting tongues (1 Cor. 12: 30). 

That there have been in modern times cases of 
miraculous healing is beyond dispute, as some of 
us can personally testify. And that there have been 
—among a multitude of spurious cases—a few mod- 
ern instances of speaking to God in tongues, there 
seems some reason to believe. But it is to be ob- 
served, from a scriptural standpoint, that the’ exer- 
cise of these miracle-gifts, as of all spiritual gifts, 
is wholly dependent upon the sovereign choice of 
the Spirit (Acts 2:4; 1 Cor. 12:10, 11; Heb. 2:4). 
It is he and he alone who designates the person to 
exercise the gift, the kind of gift to be displayed, 
and the time, place and circumstance. 

This, however, must be added: in spite of its being 
true that we are not now in the part of the present 
dispensation when miracle activity may be expected, 
there can be little doubt of the fact that, if the 
Church at large were more fully in communion with 
Christ, he would choose more frequently to reveal 
himself in miraculous power. We are forced to 
conclude, therefore, that there is needed in the Church 
confession of sin because of unaccepted and un- 
utilized privileges, and a new seeking after the will 
and ways of the Holy Ghost. 

Summit, N. J. 
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LESSON 13. SEPTEMBER 24. THE THINGS WHICH ARE NOT SEEN 


Read 2 Corinthians 4:1 to 5:4 


Golden Text : We look not at the things which are seen, but at the things which are not seen : for the things which are seen are temporal ; 


but the things which are not seen are eternal-—2 Cor, 4: 18 





The Review Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 
Getting Started in Class 
STORY has been told of two Christian friends 
meeting each other, and one asking the other 
how he was getting along. : 

“Oh, I am doing as well as possible, under the cir- 
cumstances,” was the reply. ; 

“But a Christian has no right to be under the cir- 
cumstances,” exclaimed the other. “We Christians 
ought always to be on top of the circumstances, 
never under them.” 

Paul knew this secret. If we want to be always 
on top of circumstances we must “look not at the 
things which are seen, but at the things which are 
not seen” (Golden Text). In the midst of circum- 
stances that most people would have called hopeless, 
Paul said, “We are pressed on every side, yet not 
straitened; perplexed, yet not unto despair; pur- 
sued, yet not forsaken; smitten down, yet not de- 
stroyed” (the review lesson passage in 2 Cor. 4: 7-10). 
If we have “the life that is Christ,” we have “all 
things in subjection” under our feet (Eph. 1:22). 
Our Background_Material 

The class can readily grasp the simple division of 
the book of Acts into two parts, with the respective 
centers Jerusalem and Antioch, given in Section I 
of Dr. Griffith Thomas’ lesson article. Have them 
copy this in their notebooks and master it. 

Take a look at the six lessons (including the re- 
view Scripture, of the Quarter, that are not in the 
book of Acts, but from Paul’s epistles,—1 Thessa- 
lonians, 1 Corinthians (2 lessons), 2 Corinthians (3 
lessons), and see the marvelously beautiful back- 
ground of Scripture truth that they give us for the 
historical lessons in Acts. 

The 1 Thessalonians lesson (July 9) included one 
of the most precious passages in the Bible on the 
Second Coming of Christ, with a*wonderful message 
of comfort. Each of the five chapters of ‘1 Thessa- 
lonians concludes with our Lord’s Return; Dr. James 
M. Gray pointed out that, in the first chapter, His 
Coming is linked with salvation (v. 10) ; the second 
chapter, service (vs. 19, 20) ; the third chapter, sanc- 
tification (v. 13); the fourth chapter, solace (vs. 13- 
18) ; the fifth chapter, sanctification again in its ¢om- 
pletest expression (v. 23). 

The first lesson from 1 Corinthians (July 30) was 
on the center of Christianity, the Cross of Christ. 

The second lesson from 1 Curinthians (August 6) 
gave us God’s own definition of love, which is his 
definition of himself, for he is love (1 John 4: 16). 

And the two lessons from 2 Corinthians (August 
13, September 3) dealt, first with the grace of giv- 
ing, showing that the life that is Christ must express 
itself in acts of love; second, the unparalleled sore 
rows and the infinite comforts of Paul’s own life. 
The Review In Acts 

We have six chapters of Acts, 17-22 inclusive, as 
our main historical material for the Quarter. Be- 
ginning about the middle of Paul’s Second Mission- 
ary Journey, on his way to Thessalonica (17:1), we 
are carried through Berea, Athens, Corinth, Ephesus, 
Cesarea, Miletus, and Jerusalem, then back to An- 
tioch, completing the Second Journey. 

The Third Journey starts from Antioch again 
(18: 23), carries us through the Asia Minor region 
of Paul’s Second Journey as he now establishes the 
disciples there, then into Europe again, back over the 
same route until at Miletus he says farewell to the 
Ephesian elders and starts on his conscientious but 
mistaken journey to Jerusalem. 

Mrs. Baldwin, in her lesson article, gives a con- 
venient outline of the historical events of the Second 
and Third Missionary Journeys. 

With a map before you in class, or Arnold’s Chart 
of Paul’s Journeyings (The Sunday School Times 
Company, 20 cents), make sure that the class can in- 
telligently trace these journeyings and locate the 
places. Remind them that this entire region of Paul’s 
missionary work has been the scene of desperate 
fighting in the Great War of to-day. 

Notice that about seven years cover the Quarter’s 
lessons,—A. D. 51-58. What a stupendous amount of 
Christian history in those brief years! 

Let the teacher read these six chapters of Acts 
through at a sitting. Then read them again, and 
again, and again, until their events stand out clearly 
in your own mind, and you can tell the entire ner- 
rative without difficulty to any one. 

Then take up the six separate chapters and make 
a brief statement of the contents of each, in about 
fifty words or less for each chapter. Run over the 


separate chapters until, without difficulty, you can 
readily summarize each clearly and interestingly. 

Then you will be equipped to make this review 
vivid and memorable to your class. 

The Twentieth Century New Testament version of 
the book of Acts alone (5 cents, from Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York City) 
will make your reading interesting and realistic. 

What are the leading events that occurred in Paul’s 
experiences in each of seven places already noted: 
Thessalonica, Berea, Athens, Corinth, Ephesus, 
Miletus, Jerusalem? Let the teacher prepare care- 
fully on this at home, then see what the class can say 
on it from memory. 

The boys in Pucker’s class had an interesting time 
discussing which city treated Paul worst (Rogers, 
1-2). Note the teacher’s keen characterization of the 
differing kinds of opposition that the Gospel meets 
to-day, as represented in the five cities diseussed by 
the boys, Berea making a sixth city that showed the 
best spirit of all (Rogers, 3, 4). 

Apart from Paul, what characters stand out con- 
spicuously in the Quarter’s lessons, on the side of 
Christ? What characters are conspicuous on the 
other side? Let the class discuss this. 

Get the class to say in what place during the 
Quarter’s lessons Paul received his greatest encour- 
agement, in results from his witnessing for Christ. 

In what place did Paul apparently see least results 
in witnessing for Christ? 

A study of Paul in four divisions, as Believer, 
Preacher, Teacher, Worker, the lessons being named 
in which the characteristics of these four divisions 
appear, is suggested by Dr. Griffith Thomas’ Section 
II, as a review plan. 

As is shown in the review Scripture passage in 2 
Corinthians, Paul lived habitually in a supernatural 
triumph over the things seen. An admirable review 
may be had by following Dr. Griffith Thomas’ plan in 
his Section III for contrasting the things seen and 
the things not seen -in the twelve lessons. Striking 
illustrations on the Golden Text for. the review are 
given in the Round Table,—especially the prize illus- 
tration, showing how all mankind is divided between 
those who believe only what they see, and those who 
believe what the heavenly Father tells them. 

Other good oe for review Sunday are 
made by Mrs. Baldwin: 


Showing how “witnessing” is the keyword of the 
book of Acts, and how it carries us on through the 
book (1). 

Letting the best sketch of the life of Paul writ- 
ten by some member of the class be read aloud be- 
fore the school (2). 


It may be recalled that in the Times of March 11, 
1916, with the First Quarterly Review, the sugges- 
tion of one of the readers was published giving 
“Lights and Shadows in the Books of Acts,” and 
showing how God and Satan were acting over against 
each other. A continuation of this during the Third 
Quarter gives the following results, the white circles 
showing God’s work, the black circles Satan’s: 


© Paul and Silas visit Thessalonica, 

@ The Jews are jealous, 

© Berea is visited. . 
@ The unbelieving Jews follow them. 








Lesson Calendar for the Third Quarter 


1. July 2—Paul at Thessalonica and Bercea...Acts 17 : 1-15 
Golden Text: Acts 5: 31. 
2. July 9.—The Thessalonian 
hr 


3 MOUUOINR) . cpcdtacscnisessies t Thess. 1; 2 : 17-20; 4 : 13-18 
Golden Text: 1 Thess. 4: 14. 
3. July 16.—Paul at Athens..........cseseeeees Acts 17 : 16-34 
Golden Text: Acts 17 : 28. 
& July 23.-Paul at Corinth.........cccccssecsee Acts 18 : 1-22 
Golden Text: Acts 18: 9. 
s. July 30.—The Word of the Cross....... 1Cor.1:1to2a:s§ 
Golden Text: Gal, 6: 14. 
6 


; ~——_ 6—The Greatest Thing in the World 


emperance LGSG0N)......cccccccesccsccscccvees 1-Cor. 13 
Golden Text: 1 Cor. 13: 13. 
7- August 13.~The Grace of Giving............sss00s+ 2Cor.9 
Golden Text: Acts 20: 35. 
8. August 20.—The Riot at Ephesus........... Acts 19 : 23-41 
Iden Text: 1 Tim. 6: 10. 
9. August +—Fomaing, to f type covece Acts 20 : 16-38 
Golden. Text: Acts 20 : 32. 
10. September 3.—Paul’s Sorrows and 
OD: - ois cee deasevedocduresveh« 2 Cor. it : 21 to 12: 10 
Golden Text: 2 Cor. 12: 9. 
11. September 10.—The Arrest of Paul.......... Acts 21 : 17-40 
Golden Text: Acts 22: 15. - 
12, September 17.—A Prisoner in the Castle......... Acts 22 


Golden Text: Psa. 91 : 2. 
13. Sugsembes 24.—Review: The Things 
Thich Are Not Seen............ ead 2Cor.4:1to5:4 
Golden Text: 2 Cor, 4: 18. 


——— 





Paul preaches at Athens. 
Paul | oe good success in Corinth. 
He is opposed. 
Gallio is indifferent. 
Paul touches at Ephesus, 
The Second Missionary Journey ends, 
The Third Missionary Journey begins, 
Apollos is instructed. 
fi disciples are ordained. 
‘aul preaches at Ephesus, 
Paul is driven from the synagogue, 
Paul teaches in Tyrannus’ school, 
Demetrius raises a riot. 
Paul goes to Greece, 
Paul stops at Miletus, 
The Third Journey ends. 
Paul returns to Jerusalem. 
The Jews riot in the temple. 
Paul speaks from the stairs, 
The riot is renewed, 


©0®000080 80000000800 


Other review plans were published on page 526 in 
last week’s issue of The Sunday School Times. 


The Truth That is Golden 


Paul believed absolutely in the unseen power of the 
unseen Christ, who pledged Paul—as He does us— 
His inviolable word, “My grace is sufficient for thee” 
(2 Cor. 12:9). Is there any intimation of Paul’s 
personal failure in conscious sin during the seven 
years of this Quarter’s lessons? There does not seem 
to be. For Paul believed God, who said to him, as 
He says to us, “Sin shall not have dominion over 
you: for ye are...under grace” (Rom. 6:14). Paul 
just believed in God’s offer of complete victory 
through Christ. Therefore Paul was led always in 
triumph (2 Cor. 2: 14), and was kept more than con- 
queror (Rom. 8: 37). The Victorious Life is a prac- 
tical possibility. It does not mean that one may never 
make a mistake of judgment, or misunderstand what 
is God's will; but it does mean that one may be kept 
completely and continually from the power of sin 
(Rom. 8:2). The secret of this is looking at the 
things which are not seen: believing that God’s word 
is true without any evidence of this,—then we have 
God’s own life now and here (1 John 4:17). 


Questions for Study and Discussion 

Ten questions that admirably bring out leadin 
facts of the Quarter, and that can be put to g 
use in class or school, for verbal or written review, 
are given by Mr. Howard (“From the Platform”). 

Another good set of questions for the review are 
given by Mrs. Baldwin (just before her questions 
“For Next Week’s Lesson”). 

A reader of the Times, describing a review plan 
used in his class, gives the following questions: 

What would be the world conditions now if God 
had forgotten to send his Son and had withheld 
from us the Bible? 

What conditions prevailed in Palestine and the 
world as to religion, political rule, etc., at the time 
of these first Christians? 

How did the work for the Gentiles cause diffi- 
culty among Jewish Christians? 

List the names of the Christian workers of the 
Quarter in their proper order for honorable place 
in the “Hall of Faith.” Which ones, if any, de- 
serve no place in that list? 

What would happen to the world if every Chris- 
tian undertook to do his full duty from now on? 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 


{For the teacher to give the class a week ahead. The 
suggestions and questions are for the members own 
preparation.] 


A Plot that Failed (Acts 23). 


Not before an unorganized Jewish rabble, but be- 
fore the dignified council, the Sanhedrin, the highest 
~court of the Jewish religion, Paul now has his oppor- 
tunity of making a God-given defense. Surety the 
leaders of God’s own people the Jews will see and 
accept the truth as God gives it to them through this 
man. But an explosion occurs before Paul has said 
twenty words. Then assassination plotters, < coun- 
ter-plot, and God’s quiet triumph, complete the story. 


Does living “in all good conscience” (v. 1) mean 
a righteous life? 

Why did the high priest order Paul to be struck? 

Did Paul then lose his temper? 

What broke up the council? 


How much of the chief captain’s letter to Felix 
was true, how much untrue? 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Mastering the Whole Lesson 


By the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 





Review Sunday is a go opportunity to see 
whether we are roy ing the work of teach- 
ing, especially because “telling is not teaching.” The 
quarter’s lessons will enable us to test our weekly 


Ak TEACHING is “causing another to learn,” 


efforts. Let us look at them in various ways. 
l. The Books 
1. The Acts. As most of the lessons come from 


do our best to master material by 
The plan is 


Acts we must 
keeping in view the main divisions. 
therefore repeated. 
Part 1. Chapters 1-12. Center, Jerusalem. 
fr 1:1 to 6:7. Jerusalem. ' 
(2) 6:8 to 9:31. Judaea and Samaria. 
(3) 9:32 to 12:24. The Gentiles. 


Part 2. Chapters 13-28. Center, Antioch. 
(1) 12:25 to 16:5. Asia Minor. 
(2) 16:6 to 19:20. Greece. © 
(3) 19:21 to 28:31. Rome. 


But the lessons for this quarter cover chapters 17 
to 22, extending into two of the sections, and for 
this reason it will be well to review the main points 
under the five W's of teaching: Who? hat? 
When? Where? Why? 

Or special attention can be ae to places and the 
events associated with the following seven localities : 
Thessalonica, Bercea, Athens, orinth, Ephesus, 
Miletus, and Jerusalem. 

2. 1 Thessalonians. One lesson comes from this 
book though the entire epistle is practically covered: 
(a) 1:1 to 3:13, Personal; (b) 4:1 to 5:24, Doc- 
trinal. 

3. I Corinthians. Two lessons. Analyses are very 
varied. Godet’s is one of the best: (1) 1: 1-9, In- 
troduction; (2) 1:10 to 15:58, The Epistle; Dis- 
cipline, 1:10 to 14:40; Doctrine, chapter 15; Con- 
clusion, chapter 16. Both lessons were concerned 
with discipline, though based on doctrine. 

4. 2 Corinthians. Two lessons: (4) chapters 1 to 


7, Practical; (2). chapters 8, 9, Pastoral; (3) chap-, 


ters 10 to 13, Personal. The lessons! come from the 
second and third parts. 
Il. Biography ; 

All the lessons are on Paul, and it would be at 
once valuable and helpful to concentrate ‘attention on 
him as revealed herein. 

1. Paul as a Believer —His character, Lessons, 4, 9, 
10, I1, 12. 

2. Paul as a Preacher—His testimony, Lessons 1, 
3, 4 5. 

3. Paul as a Teacher—His instruction, Lessons 2, 
5, 6, 7. 

4. Paul as a Worker—His service, Lessons 1, 2, 
3, 4 

Very much material can be associated with these 
points. This is perhaps the best way of reviewing 
this quarter. 


Ill. Central Truths 


The title for to-day is “The Things Which Are Not 
Seen,” and one good way of review would be to dis- 
cover in each lesson the main thing “seen” and the 
main thing “not seen.” The following are mere sug- 
gestions for other or further work along this line: 


SEEN Not SEEN 
Lesson 1. Persecution. Peace. 
Lesson 2. Sorrow. Hope. 
Lesson 3. Contempt. Faithfulness. 
Lesson 4. Opposition. Earnestness. 
Lesson 5. Pride. Pardon. 
Lesson 6. Gifts. Grace. 
Lesson 7. Appearance. Motive. 
Lesson 8 Greed. Blessing. 
Lesson 9. Warning. Courage. 
Lesson 10. Discipline. Fellowship. 
Lesson 11. Misunderstanding. Trust. 
Lesson 12. Hatred. Protection. 


IV. The Message 


The passage to be read is 2 Cor. 4:1 to 5:4, a 
section specially characteristic of Paul and his min- 
istry, and illustrating in one way and another all the 
lessons of the quarter. 


1. Sincerity (4: 1-4). 

2. Service (4: 5-7). 

3. Suffering (4: 8-15). 

4. Strength (4: 16-18). 

5. Satisfaction (5: 1-4). 

Each of these points can be supported by incidents 


and experiences of Paul’s life and work from Thessa- 
lonica to Jerusalem. 


Wyc irre CoLitece. Toronro. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Lesson 1.—Paul at Thessalonica and Berea (Acts 
17: 1-15). Paul an all around man. No scare in him. 

lood always tells in men or horses. A church fel- 
low. The church fellow always arrives. Good, 
strong men p with other good, strong men. 
Remember, “Birds of a feather.” The up side that 
religion is always sure to turn down. “Don’t be a 
clam,” “I’m from Missouri,” are slang. But the best 
Sunday-school teaching puts the scholars under the 
power of the Word. 


Lesson 2.—The Christians (1 Thess. 
I; 2: 17-20; 4: 13-18). Praying right to point. Ask- 
ing for what you want for the very fellow you want 
it for, and “this is his name.” The man who lives 
close to God knows God well enough to be frank 
and familiar: “Now are ye the sons.” Unselfish- 
ness Christianity’s touc1stone. The teacher an in- 
fluence and not a pedagogue. Good things are catch- 
ing. Laughter is more infectious than crving. The 
troops bre... out with the faith of the Gener2g Let 
every one repeat Dr. Babcock’s beautiful “Emancipa- 
tion.” 


Lesson 3.—Paul at Athens (Acts 17: 16-34). Paul 
reveals his genius by the way he handles a delicate 
situaiion. Courtesy is the world’s best lubricant. It 
rarely fails. Lawyers can have no better teacher 
than this graduate from the feet of Gamaliel. Re- 
member our old .ollege friends of the Greek history 
class?. This visit of Paul began their departure. One 
blood by earthly birth, but only of one heart by 
Heavenly birth. _Now are we the sons of God. For 
we are also his offspring. This was a great lesson. 


Lesson 4.—Paul at Corinth (Acts 18: 1-22). Only 
a dusty, hungry, travel-worn, discouraged tentmaker 
on the old, Corinthian Pike. That’s all. And his 
name was Paul. But he put Corinth on the map 
and Christianity into Europe. That is why you are 
not a poor, half-starved Hindu still. Christianity 
the working man’s religion. The personal touch that 
gives new life. “Hello, boys,” “Now, then, all to- 
—— and up she goes!” “For I am with thee, John 

mith, and no man shall set on thee to harm thee.” 
So what are you worrying about? 


Lesson 5.—The Word of the Cross (1 Cor. 1:1 to 
2: 5).., In this lesson we found out how to laugh 
and. say nothing when. Mr. Perishing tells us why he 
takes “no stock in religion.” The Smart One just-out 
of school who walks all over religious things until 
old Mr. Trouble comes around the corner. The 
world plays checkers best over the. shoulder of the 
fellow in the game. .So the Wise Ones miss it, and 
Aunt Becky in the alley gets it.The real glorious 
thing. The specialist is the one who knows his 
specialty. “This one thing I do.” Specialize in 
Paul’s specialty. 


Lesson 6.—The Greatest Thing in the World 
(1 Cor. 13). After Henry Drummond there is not 
much to say about this inspired gem of poetry. But 
we did discover. Mr. Yellowman in our first para- 
graph. And old Mr. Lightweight. Why Plug Riley 
and Jack Goodfornothing are allowed to live on. 
Love suffereth long. Sallie Slander and Mom 
Grundy also got into this temperance lesson. But we 
felt easy for they are all folks we know. It is dark 
to look into life’s looking-glasses. But it is light to 
look into Christ’s face. 


Lesson 7.—The Grace of Giving (2 Cor. 9). It is 
all right to be proud of somebody for some things. 
Bigheartedness is one of the things it is permitted 
to boast about. - All giving is graded entirely by the 
heart. If your heart is not in it, it isn’t a wedding 
gift, but a “stung again.” As we give we get, both 
in the field-and in the home and business. Heart 
and not head is what tells in the world. Prosperity 
depends entirely upon two things. Who can re- 
member what they are? 


Lesson 8.—The Riot at Ephesus (Acts 19: 23-41). 
The real Christian has a real time if he is true to 
his belief. Paul never suffered from ennui. The 
secret of Paul was that in him genuineness was 
joined with gentlemanliness. And he won strong 
men. The same consecration, gentlemanly tact and 
unselfish message will win the world for any fellow. 
This was the great lesson of the disturbance at 
Ephesus. A little Jew from out of town stronger 
with the authorities than vox populi. Who ever 
heard the like! 


Lesson 9.—Journeying to Jerusalem (Acts 20: 16- 
38). It is not what you do that puts the stamp on 
you, but what you are. Let us see where the 
“wheels go ’round.” If you are one of these that 
made the dollar famous a short run will settle you. 
Religion is double-acting, repentance on ‘the rear 
stroke and faith on the front. The godly man is 
fastened to a good job. The bird with a broken 
pinion can soar higher than ever before. .When you 
travel with Paul you become Pauline,—and the’ kind 
1 shrewd business world is looking for. 
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Lesson 10.—Paul’s Sorrows and Comforts (2 Cor. 
Ii: 21 to 12710). Jew baiting is the meanest busi- 
ness on earth and.the most dangerous. .Do you run 
with the “More” boys, or are you the same old 
“General Average”? Just stay there on the rack, 
common bar iron, fo be had in any old iron store, the 
cheapest thing in the shop. Five hundred witnesses, 
ten carloads. No wonder Paul took the punishment. 
The thing was true and Paul was a man. Weakness 
and the glory of it. It was a great lesson for me, 
and I hope for you also, One of my favorites. I 
warm up on this one. 


Lesson 11.—The Arrest of Paul (Acts 21: 27-40). 
This was the lesson of “raising a row.” A business 
at which his Satanic majesty is most proficient, even 
to this very day. Most trouble is a stirred-up 
product. Go to Uncle Billy Watson’s barnyard and 
you will see how horns, hoofs, and tail can do it. 
Old Mr. Suppose who puts bankers in jails, young 
wives in tears and putters-off into Christless graves. 
Never mind the other fellow until you get yourself 
all right. Where do you live. What kind of a town 
is it? 

Lesson 12.—A Prisoner in the Castle (Acts 22). 
The Christian who works at it never has a pokey 
time. There is always something doing. And lots 
of fun. We are all Gentiles whether our name is 
Smith, Smulowitz, Sobezynski, or Smaniotto, so 
what’s the use! You never can tell how things are 
going to turn out. That one wrong man may_ be 
right. And don’t forget our quarter's lessons close 
with Paul’s conundrum and his joke on the Captain. 

CoaTESVILLE, Pa. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LLUSTRATIONS must reach The Sunday School Times 
three full months in advance of the date of the —. 
not 
submit illustrations without first securing a circular that 
explains the acceptance of material, and the year’s lesson 
calendar, which will be sent for a two-cent stamp. All 
readers .are invited to assist in the conduct of this depart- 
ment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 
tration used, and two dollars for the best one each week. 


Illustrations on other verses than the Golden Text are 
specially jired, and will stand a better chance of accept- 
ance than illustrations on the Golden Text. 


The Old Fisherman’s Idea.—We look not at the 
things which are secn, but at the things which are not 
seen (Golden Text). Dr. Grenfell tells of an old 
fisherman, rich,in trust, , who -was, “giyen,ta hospi- 
tality.” He was seventy-three years of age, and had 
fed many hungry folk during the “hard” winters; and 
when times grew unusually hard this old man of 
faith brought forth twelve dirty, well-worn five’ dol- 
lar bills, as a last resort. This money, his entire sav- 
ings, he gave to the missionary to buy. food for 
needy neighbors. But Dr. Grenfell remonstrated: 
“You are getting old,and you shouldn’t cut the last 
plank away yet.” Then the hardy fisherman of many 
perils answered: “He’ll take care, doctor. I guess I 
can trust Him. It wouldn’t do not to have used that 
sixty dollars, and have sent folks away hungry, 
would it, doctor? 
much trust in Him.”—From “Down North on the 
Labrador,” by Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell. Sent by W. 
G. Irving, Westmount, Quebec, Can. 


No One Will Notice.—We look not at the things 
which are seen, but at the things which are not. 
seen (Golden Text). Of course everything must be 
neat and shipshape aboard a private yacht. A writer 


If coming later they may. not be considered at all. 


.in The Mariner’s Advocate tells the story of the cap- 


tain of a sloop who crossed the deck in a hurry, 
seemingly very much perplexed. A lady guest 
stopped him and asked what the trouble was. “The 
fact is, ma’am,” he said, “our rudder’s broken.” “Oh, 
is that all? I shouldn’t worry about that,” said the 
lady. “Being under water nearly all the time, no 
one will notice it."—From The Continent. Sent by 
D. Kirchhofer, Dalton, O. 


The Question—We look not at the things which are 
seen, but at the things which are not seen (Golden 
Text). “Yes, I saw considerable of John,” said the 
member of the family who had been away among 
friends.. “John is getting on in the world.” There 
was a moment’s pause, and then the gray-haired 
mother by the fireside asked, “Which world ?”—From 
The Expositor. Sent by Rev. T. De Courcy Rayner, 
Hamilton, Ont., Can. 


The Two Ways.—We look not at the things which 
are secn, but at the things which are not seen (Gol- 
den Text). Two children were playing on a hill- 
side, when they noticed that the hour was nearing 
sunset, and one said wonderingly, “See how far the 
sun has gone! A little while ago it was right over 
that tree, and now it is low down in the sky.” “Only 
it isn’t the sun that moves, it’s the earth. You 
know, father told us,” answered the other. The first 
one shook his head. The sun did move, for *e had 
seen it; and the earth did not move, for he had been 
standing on it all the time. “I know what I see,” he 
said, triumphantly. “And I believe father,” said his 
brother. So mankind divides still—some accepting 


It would look as I didn’t have © 
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- had been born and where his sermons 


' “ Fight the good fight with all thy might.” 
_ “ My faith looks up to Thee.” 


_J. A. Clark, Wakefield, Eng. 


LESSON FOR SEPT. 24 (Review) 


cn f what their senses reveal to them, 
and oO 
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9. Why was Paul not scourged when 


thers believing the Word of God.— | a prisoner in the castle? 


From. the Christian Herald. Sent by 
J. A. Clark, Wakefield, Eng. The prise 
for this week is awarded to this illus- 
tration. 


The Unseen Christ.—We look not at 
the things which are seen, but at the 
things which are not seen (Golden 
Text). Two little girls came home from 
Sunday-school. amma,” said one, 
“teacher said to-day that we must come 
to Jesus if we want to be saved; but 
how can we come to Him when we can- 
not see Him?” “Did you not ask me to 
get you a drink of water last night?” 
replied the -mother. “Yes, mamma.” 
“Did you see me when you asked me?” 
“No; but I knew that. you would hear 
me, and get it for me.” “Well, that is 
just the way to come to Jesus. We can- 
not see Him, but we know that He is 
near, and hears every word we say, and 
that He will give us what we need.”— 
From The Children’s Friend. Sent by 


The New House.—/f the earthly 
house ... be dissolved, we havea ... 
house not made with hands (5:1). The 
Rev. G. C. Macgregor once related how 
an old Aberdeen preacher was com- 
forted a century ago by a little personal 
incident. He had always feared death, 
and was powerless to comfort others 
facing it. Towards the end of his life 
he moved house. Yet when the furni- 
ture had all gone, the old preacher 
lingered in the home where his children 





had been prepared. At last his servant 
came to him and said, “Sir, everything’s 
gone; and the new house is better than 
this one. Come away.” It preached to | 
him a lesson which he never forgot. | 
God has prepared for His children a 
home “much better than this’—“a house ' 
not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.”—From the Christian Age. | 
Sent by W. Hetherington, Addiscombe, | 
Surrey, Eng. ‘ 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


“ Awake, my soul, stretch every nerve.” 
“ Face to face, with Christ my Saviour.” 


“Moment by moment.’ 


“ Surrounded by unnumbered foes.” 

“We shall see the King some day.” 

“ When all my labors and trials are o’er.” 
(References in parentheses are to the 
metrical Psalm Book “Bible Songs.”) 

Psalm 16: 1-11 (26: 1-4). 
Psalm 23: 1-6 (46: 1-5). 
Psalm 18: 1-3; 30: 37 (32: 1-4). 
Psalm 73: 23-28 (151: 1-4). 
Psalm 126: 1-6 (273: 1-3). 
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From the Platform 





By Philip E. Howard | 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Lord Jesus, 
we have seen thee at. work through thy great 
apostle Paul. We have been stirred by his 
courage and fidelity and capacity for suffer- | 
ing joyously in thy name. Teach us, we 
ray thee, to see clearly the unseen realities | 

ehind the tasks of our little day, and may | 
we have the héavenly outlook as we face the” 
duties thou hast sent to us. Thy grace is 

May we receive 
Amen. 


Questions for a Written Review 
(To be dictated by the superintendent from 
the desk) 

1. In what were the Berceans more 
noble than the Thessalonians ? 


2. What were some of the main points 
of Paul’s speech in Athens? 


3. What two persons 
friends to Paul at Corinth? 


4. What does the cross ‘of Christ 
mean to you? 


5. What reasons can you give to show 
that love “is the greatest thing in the 
world”? 


6. What caused the riot at Ephesus, 
and what man led in it? 


7. Please turn to your Bibles, if you | 
need to, and write out the Golden Text | 
of the lesson on “Paul’s Sorrows and | 
Comforts,—“My grace is,” etc. (2 Cor. | 
12:9.) 

8. On what charge was Paul arrested 
in Jerusalem? i 


sufficient for us, O Christ! 
thee in thy completeness. 


were good 





10. What is it about Paul that has 
most impressed you? 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTE.—This review offers a splen- 
did opportunity to make a strong 
missionary impression. Every lesson is 
about Paul, and his visits to seven dif- 
ferent cities, plus some letters which he 
wrote. 
study geography, it is sufficient to men- 
tion the cities without making any 
effort for the children to remember 
them. 
It will be more profitable to recall a 
number of the strong memory verses 
used during the quarter, rather than to 


As primary children do not | 








try to memorize the long, new Golden 
Text, which is beyond the comprehen- 
sion of young children. 


songs as will emphasize the incidents 
and truths presented. 


Review.—The Story of Paul. 


Lesson Teaching—Those who love 
Jesus tell others about Jesus. | 


Introduction.—After Paul learned to 
love Jesus, he wanted to obey his last | 
command—Go, teach all the nations 
(Matt. 28:19) and, Go ye into all the 


world and preach the -gospel to the | 


whole creation (Mark 16:15). | 


Paul was a traveling man, who had 
no goods to sell, but he had good news 
to tell of Jesus and his love, so he 
traveled to many large cities, and after- 
wards wrote letters to his friends in 
the new churches which he started. 

Sing the refrain, : 

“Tell me the old, old story 
Of Jesus and his love.”: 


We may repeat the story he told: 


“ Jesus lived on this earth, 

e was once a little child, 

He went about doin ‘ood, 

He was crucified an uried, 

He rose from the dead,— 

He went back to heaven,— 

He sent His Holy Spirit 

The Holy Spirit is our helper,— 
e are His Witnesses.” 


Paul’s Travels, Talks, Troubles and 
Victories. Wherever Paul traveled it 
was his good habit to find a synagogue, 
where he might worship every Sabbath. 





| his life to class. 


Sometimes he was invited to speak and | 


explain God’s Word. 


Many people | 


loved to hear him talk, but others found | 
fault because he would talk to Greek | 


Gentiles in other places. They thought 
that Paul’s messages were for Jews only, 
but Paul said that the story of Jesus 
was for all the world. All missionaries 
believe that. 

Because of the fault-finders, Paul had 
many troubles. He was put in prison; 
sometimes he was beaten; often he was 
driven away. God comforted him in a 
night vision by the message, be not 
afraid, but speak (Acts 18:9). Thou 
shalt be a witness (Acts 22:15). 

Sometimes when Paul’s friends heard 
of troubles planned to harm him, they 
took Paul away quietly by night to put 
him on a ship or to guide him to an- 
other city. Silas and Timothy traveled 
with him part of the time. 

Recall briefly Paul’s talk to the men 
of Athens after he had found the monu- 
ment “To the Unknown God”: 

“ Though the heathen bow to idols 


They have made of wood or stone, 
We have Christian friends to tell us 





Thou art God and thou alone.” 
(Primary and Junior Hymnal, Heidelberg 
Press, Philadelphia, 35 cents:) 
Mention the new friends, the tent- ' 
makers, with whom Paul lived and | 
worked in another city, 
Tell of the riot, at Ephesus, because 
people who heard Paul and became 
Christians stopped buying silver shrines | 
of the goddess Diana. 
Paul wrote beautiful letters to encour- ' 


| Enters Europe (16: 9-13). 


age the new Christians. In one letter 
he taught that love is the greatest thing 
in the world (1 Cor. 13: 13). In an- 
other letter he thanked his friends for 
sending gifts. Paul said, Remember 
the words of the Lord Jesys, that he 
himself said, It is more blessed to give 
than to receive. (Sing a Giving Song.) 
Repeat John 3:16. 

-Paul kept very busy, but he didn’t 
have an easy time. He was a Christian 
soldier, ready to endure hard things. 

Tell what happened while Paul was 
‘at Philip’s home,. and the troubles 
which came to him in Jerusalem: 
arrest, beating, and prison. Because 
Paul was a Christian, he wanted to talk 
to the people as he stood at the top of 
the prison stairs. Inside of the prison, 
what difference did it make when Paul 
said, I am a Roman? 

Paul showed every Christian and 
every missionary how to be strong and 
brave, and to gain a victory over hard 
trials. 

“If you cannot cross the ocean, 

nf you cannot preach like Paul; 

You can tell the love of Jesus— 

You can say, ‘He died for all.’ ” 
(Old Hymn.) 

Hand-work.—A page of letter paper, 
folded and cut, will make a booklet in 


Select and arrange such pictures and | which those who can write may put 


down a few incidents. Others may fold 
or draw the boat in which Paul trav- 


eled, and write one item on it. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Mrs. Luella Denison Baldwin 


ECALL that “Witness” is the key 

word of Acts, 1:8 being the key 
verse. We have already seen this com- 
mand of Christ’s fulfilled (1:8). In 
our first quarter’s study we saw the 
Christians’ witnessing in Jerusalem and 
Judea resulting in the establishing of 
the first Christian church at Jerusalem. 
In our second quarter we saw the wit- 
nessing: abroad, the Gospel. being taken 
to the Gentiles, the establishing of the 
Gentile Christian church at Antioch, 
and Paul’s first missionary journey. 
This quarter the witnessing has con- 
tinued on toward the uttermost part of 
the earth, as Paul has gone westward 
into Europe on his second and third 
journeys. Acts concludes with events 
(arrest and trial) which took Paul to 
Rome, and his experiences there. (1) 


Since Paul is the conspicuous char- | 


acter throughout the entire quarter, ask 
each girl to bring a written sketch of 
They need not be lim- 
ited to the chapters in Acts studied in 
this quarter. i 
pass them on to the superintendent or 
pastor to judge which is best, with the 
understanding that the girl who writes 
the best one will have the privilege of 
reading her essay before the entire 
school on the following Sunday. (2) 

Your superintendent will be glad to 
let those of your girls who committed 
the chapter on “Love” (1 Cor. 13) give 
it to the school at some time. Lose no 
opportunity to use your girls. Make 
good things worth their doing. The old 
slogan bears oft repeating, “Use them 
or lose them.” 

Trace Paul’s course by map, letting 
the girls tell how he and his message 
were received at the various places. 
Although a portion of Paul’s second 
journey was studied in the previous 
quarter, cover all in this review. Re- 
mind your girls of the gratitude we 
Westerners owe to God for sending Paul 
into Europe, because it resulted in the 
Gospel being brought to us. What 
might have been our condition if Paul 
had gone east instead of west? 


S d Mi ry Journey 

Paul starts from Antioch (15:35). 

Revisits Asia Minor, converts of first 
journey (15: 36, 41). 





Philippi (16: 12-40). 
Lydia and jailer. 

Thessalonica (17: 1-9). 
lieved; Jews envious. 
lonians 


Conversion of 
Greeks be- 


misunderstood Christ’s 


Read these in class, then | 


(Thessa- | 
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Second Coming (1 Thess. 1 
and 2). : 
(Bercea (17: 10-15). Many believed 

and searched Scripture. Paul 
driven out by Jews from Thessa- 
_lonica. 

Athens (17: 16-34). Sermon on Mars’ 
Hill, “To an Unknown God”; 
mocked, because of resurrection. 

Corinth (18:1-18). Taught a year 
and a half; lived with Aquila and 
Priscilla; driven from _ syna- 
gogue; many believed. 

Studied from letter to Corinthian 

Christians on 
Christ crucified (1 Cor. 1 and 2). 
Love (1 Cor. 13). 
Giving (2 Cor. 9). 
Suffering (2 Cor. 11). 

Return to Antioch (18: 18-22). 

Third Missionary Journey 

Revisits Asia Minor (18: 23). 

Ephesus (19: 41). Preached three 
years; magic books burned; slump 
in idol trade; manufacturers of 
shrines cause riot. 

Revisits Europe (20: 1-4). 

Received gifts for Jerusalem Christians 
(24:17). 

Troas (20:6-12). Eutychus. 

Miletus (20: 15-38). Good-bye message 
to Ephesian church leaders. 

Cesarea (21:8-10). Visited Philip the 
Evangelist and family. 

Jerusalem (21: 15-17). 


Experiences Leading to Ronte 
Paul’s reception (21: 17-24). 
Paul mobbed, arrested on 
(21: 27-40). 
Paul’s defense of himself, Christ and 
the Gospel (22: 1-30). 
_ Observe Paul’s ideal of Christian liv- 
ing: 
Uplook to God.—Daily searching the 
Word of God (Acts 17:11; 


suspicion 


20: 32). 

Steadfastly determining to know 
only Christ and Him crucified (1 
Cor. 2:2). 

Eagerly looking for Christ’s return 
(1 Thess. 4: ¥3-18). 

Inlook to Self.—Selflessly loving, the 
supreme motive for being and 
doing (1 Cor. 13). 

Gladly suffering in Christ and for 
Christ (2 Cor: 12:9, 10). 

Outlook to Others.—Hilariously sharing 
God’s gifts with others (2 Cor. 9). 


The following questions could be used 
| for a written review: 
How were the Bercean Christians 

| commended above others? 
What gave Paul his text at Athens? 
| What were Paul’s relations with 

Aquila and Priscilla? 

How was Paul supported when in 
missionary work? 

Why was Paul mobbed at Ephesus? . 
| Who was the leader? 

What was Paul’s good-bye message to 
the Ephesians? 

, Describe briefly the occasion of Paul’s 
| arrest, his rescue and his defense. 


For Next Week’s Lesson 
| What was Paul’s experience with the 
| Sanhedrin? (23: 1-10.) 

How was Paul comforted? 

How is God’s care for his children 
illustrated ? 

What characteristics of Paul’s nephew 
can you discover? 

Why and under what conditions was 
Paul taken to Czsarea? 


Biste Institute, Los ANGELES. 
% 


For Those Using the Times 
Question Quarterly for Pupils 


Mr. Long’s Hints on Lesson 13 


{i IS not thought necessary to con- 
tinue these suggestions in The Sun- 
day School Times for the use of the 
| Quarterly beyond this quarter,—but an 
edition of the Quarterly for Teachers 
‘may later be published with similar sug- 
| gestions. We will therefore take this 
| opportunity to look ahead at a few les- 








| sons very briefly. 
' Lesson 1, Fourth Quarter.—Be sure 
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to have your pupils follow out the 
marginal references referred to on 
Question h. This is good drill in teach- 
ing them how to study their Bibles. 

Question k may be divided up to ad- 
vantage. Assign one plot to each pupil 
in advance, and have them tell, in 
class, concerning it. 

Question c. ) Ba from Asia started 
the riot in the temple. They knew 
Trophimus, who was from Ephesus, and 
it seems very probable that they were 
in some way connected with the riot in 
Ephesus. 

Lesson 2.—While we do not know 
definitely that Luke wrote his Gospel 
while at Czsarea with Paul, some 
writers think he did. We understand 
from Luke 1:2 that he wrote his Gos- 
pel from material gathered from eye- 
witnesses, and this stay at Caesarea was 
certainly a good opportunity, both as 
regards time and place, for he could 
have easily gone from there to visit any 
person or place in Judea, Samaria or 
Galilee. It is worth while to let our 
older pupils see this possibility, as it 
adds somewhat to the “naturalness” of 
the Bible. 

It is also probable that Paul and 
other leaders had frequent consultations 
regarding matters pertaining to the 
management of the early. church. 

Young folks frequently get in a hurry 
to “do something,” and it is well for 
them to see that periods of preparation 
are necessary. Paul was doubtless worn 
out with his previous work and hard- 
ships. Here for two years he was tak- 
ing an enforced rest; he doubtless left 
prison better fitted for his work. 


Lesson 3—The work below the line 
is different from anything we have had 
but it will be worth while in a general 
way, and will be helpful in Lesson 4. 


Et Paso, Texas. 
* 


Pucker’s ‘‘ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


OR our review, you remember, we 

had to decide which city treated Paul 
the worst after he left Philippi. (1) 

Bert was called on first. He said 
there couldn’t be anything much worse 
than the way they lied about Paul at 
Thessalonica, and then put his converts 
under bond not to keep him over night. 

Teacher had Bert point out Thessa- 
lonica on the map and tell a little of 
what happened there. 

“That wasn’t a ‘patchin’ to what those 
old Ephesians did,” declared Bulldog, 
when Bert was done. “They went 
plumb crazy and wanted to pull him to 
pieces.” 

Then Bulldog had to point out 
Ephesus on the map and tell about the 
mob that hollered for two hours as ié 
they were a political convention trying 
to nominate Diana for President. 

“Is bodily danger the most discourag- 
ing opposition?” asked teacher. 

‘No, sir,” spoke up Fred Keller. 
“Paul didn’t mind being mobbed. But 
he must have been terribly discouraged 
at Athens when they only laughed at his 
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had shouted “crucify him,” against 
Christ himself. (2) 

Teacher said each of these cities rep- 
resents a different kind of opposition 
that the Gospel meets to-day. The 
jealousy of the Jews at. Thessalonica 
suggests the jealousies that help keep 
denominations now in. rivalry instead 
of co-operation. Athens, stands for 
that class of scholars who want to sub- 
stitute learning for faith. The trouble 
at Corinth was because the town was 
wide open and people were debauched, 
just as they are, to-day by the saloon. 

phesus worshiped idols and money, as 
to-day some worship wealth for their 
god. And Jerusalem’ was.-the formal 
side of church life that. can put up with 
x 4 form of injustice if otily. the estab- 
lished ceremonial customs are not vio- 
lated. Berea showed the best spirit. 
They were earnest seekers after truth, 
but even here, teacher said, there was a 
class of indifferent ones _who were 
easily persuaded to turn against the 
evangelists. (3) 

Teacher put this list of towns, and the 
spirit each showed on the board like 
this: (4) 





. THESSALONICA—Religious Jealousy. 
ATHENS—Intellectual Pride. 
CORINTH—Social Impurity. 
EPHESUS—Selfish Idolatry. 
JERUSALEM—Religious Formalism. 
BEREA—Truth Seeking. 











then,” sighed Fatty. 

“The world as a_ whole 
changed much,” replied teacher. “There 
are still these same forms of oppositien 
to truth. They fight Billy Sunday just 
as they fought D. L. Moody and Horace 
Bushnell and Martin Luther. They 
libel and lampoon President Wilson and 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Bryan just as 
—————————————————— 





Two Fellows 


are trying to 
get ahead. 


It's easy to see who'll win. 


If you have any doubt about 
coffee holding some people 


back—in fact many—leave 





preaching about Jesus and the resurrec- 
tion, and called him a babbler.” 

After he had told about that, teacher | 
called for my opinion. Corinth was my | 
choice. They drove him out of the syna- 
gogue, had him arrested, and all that, | 
but worst of all, even his converts | 
turned against him after he left them. | 


I showed where Corinth is, and told | 


how Gallio threw Paul’s case out of | 
court, and all that. Then I read some} 
verses in 2 Corinthians 4: 8, 9 where | 
Paul says the condition of the Corinth- | 
ian church troubled him so that he was | 
“pressed on every side, yet not strait- | 
ened; perplexed, yet not unto despair; | 
pursued, yet not forsaken; smitten | 
down, yet not destroyed.” I was sure | 
there couldn’t be any worse treatment | 
than that. 

But little Carl remembered how Paul’s 
own nation tried to kill him at Jeru- 
salem at the very time he had come to/} 
bring an offering from the Gentiles. | 


Paul offered them sa!vation, and they | 
shouted, “away with him,” just as they, 


py flavor. 


the hesitating class, stop cof- 
fee ten days, and use 


POSTUM 


This delicious pure food- 
drink, made of wheat, roasted 
with a bit of wholesome mo- 
lasses, has a delightful, snap- 
It is free from 
drugs in coffee and all 
ingredients. 


Postum is good for old 
and young, and makes -for 
health and efficiency. 


“There’s a Reason” 











“I’m glad times have changed since ' 


hasn’t | 





they did Abraham Lincoln and George 
Washington.” 

“Boys,” he went on, “make up your 
mind right now that if you do anything 
worth while for the world you will have 
strong opposition. But you're not go- 
ing to quit on that account, are you? 
Did our soldiers at Parral give up when 
they saw the Mexicans surrounding 
them ?” 

“No, sir,” shouted Bulldog, 
charged right ahead.” 

“That’s the way we must do in every 
moral battle,” declared teacher. The 
more threatening the liquor traffic, or 
greed, or selfishness is, the harder we 
must charge forward.” 

“But Christ is sure to win at last, isn’t 
he?” asked little Carl. 

“Certainly,” declared teacher, “and 
the gas by which we fight, just as in 
Paul’s case, is the unseen power of God, 
more powerful to overthrow evil than 
evil can ever be against the good.” 

Then he had us all repeat: “I am 
not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, 
for it is the power of God unto salva- 
tion to every one that. believeth, to the 
Jew first, and also to the Greek.” 


“they 


Home Questions for next time are: 


Describe Paul’s trial before the San- 
hedrin. 

What plot was formed against Paul? 

How was the plot discovered? 

How was it foiled? 
; Where was Caesarea? 

Who was Felix? 

Who would have been guiity if Paul 
had been killed? . 


Terre Haute, Ino. 








For Family Worship 
By the Rev. Joseph W. Kemp 





September 18-24 


Mon.—Acts 17: 1-15. 
Paul at Thessalonica and Berea. 
1 Thess. 1; 4: 13-18. 

The Thessalonian Christians. 
It was strong, healthy doctrine which 
Paul dealt out to the Christians of the 
church at Thessalonica, and all was in- 
tended: to lead them to a worthy walk. 
What unspeakable comfort the soul finds 
in the teaching of the Coming of the 

Lord. “Even so, come, Lord Jesus.” 


Prayer Succestions: Let us take up 
the burden of intercession for all who 
are bereaved. Wounded hearts are not 
easily healed, but prayer will work 
wonders. Especially pray for children 
who are left orphans. The world is so 
cold without father and mother. 
Tues.—Acts 17: 22-34. Paul at Athens. 

Acts 18: 1-11. Paul at Corinth. 
| From classic Athens in Greece Paul 
|moved to Corinth, which place had 
gained an unenviable notoriety for sin- 
| ful living. If one wished to label 
| another as a sinner, indeed, he simply 








“Corinthianized him.” Paul’s gospel to 
such was “Christ and him crucified” the 
hope of all. 


Prayer Succestions: Pray for our 
| public schools, and for ail our teachers. 
| For the pupils as they return to school 
after vacation period; that they may buy 
up the golden opportunity presented in 
days of youth. Pray to be able to apply 
yourself to your lessons, and for pa- 
: tience in study. 

Wed.—1 Cor. 1: 18 to 2: 2. 
H The Word of the Cross. 
1 Cor. 13. 


The Greatest Thing in the World. 

In the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ 
we see the greatest exhibition of love 
| anywhere to be found. “Greater love 
hath no man than this.” Catching a 
| sight of His love should constrain us 
| to love more ardently. The command 
ft love is imperative. 

Prayer Succestions: Pray for this 
grace of love, that this wondrous gift 
may be seen in us, in its endurance and 
kindness, its forbearance and humility, 
its unselfishness.and meekness, its love 
of the truth and enduring hopefulness. 
Without it we are nothing. 


( Continued on next page) 


SEPTEMBER 9, 1916 


YOU ought to have two 
hundred thousand” sub- 
scribers.”” 


“You"’ meant The Sun- 
day School Times, and the 
speaker was a big Sunday- 
school man, of large affairs in 
other business, too. 


Well, that wouldn’t be 
far to go, if all the readers 
of the paper, or even a good 
share of them, would lift a. 
little, just as thousands of 
them have been doing. 


Some have added five or 
ten subscriptions, some a good 
many more, by telling their 
friends of the paper, and by 
telling us of their friends to 
whom we can send a speci- 
men copy. 


It’s true that The Sunday 
School Times ought to have 
‘two hundred thousand sub- 
scribers (it has a little more 
than a hundred thousand 
now) if there are still two 
hundred thousand persons 
who ought to have the help 
the paper gives. 





Do you know one such, 
or five, or ten, or more ? 


If you think they ought to 
have The Sunday School 
Times, then will you just send 
us, to-day, their names and 
addresses, and we'll help 
them to decide by sending 
them a specimen copy ? 


The more the Publishers 
see of your hearty comments 
about the paper, as_ they 
come in the daily mail, the 


nearer that two hundred thou 
sand looks. , 


Will you lift a little nght 
now ? 


The Sunday School TimesCo. 





1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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LESSON FOR SEPT. 24 (Review) 


( Continued from preceding page) 
Taare ist wit, The Rist at Eehoons. 

The “unspeakable gift” to which Paul 
refers in 2 Corinthians 9, is manifestly 
a reference to our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and His great gift of Him- 
self constitutes the ground on which He 
claims us and ours for Himself. He is 
worthy of all. 

Prayer Succestions: Pray for all 
who have a large amount of this world’s 
goods that they may look upon such as 
a stewardship entrusted to them of the 
Lard. Pray that an abounding liberality 
may meet the pressing needs of the mis- 
sionary fields abroad and the evangel- 
istic activities at home. 


Fri.—Acts 20: 16-27. Journeying to Jerusalem. 
2 Cor. 11: 21-33. 

Paul’s Sorrows and Comforts. 

Very pathetic is this enumeration of 


Paul’s many privations and sufferings. 
In our second reading verses 23 to 29 





are best meditated upon without any 
human note or contment. What an 
amazing statement: “I will glory of the 
things that concern my weakness.” | 


Prayer Succesmons: May the Lordi ¥ 


lead us to understand his purposes for 
us in suffering. Pray that all trial, sor- 
row, disappointment and adversity may 
produce im us a richer and mellower , 
character, and thet the sweetness of 
Jesus may be stamped thereby upon us. 
Sat.—Acts 21: 27-40. The Arrest of Paul. 
Acts 22: 17-29. A Prisoner in the Castle. 
In the estimation of the world any- 
thing and any place are good enough 
for the child of God. But though the 
preacher is made a prisoner “the Word 
of God is not:bound,” and oftentimes 
the imprisonment of the messenger has 
but given fleeter feet to the message 
which in running is glorified. 


PRAYER SwuGGESTIONS: The chosen|s 


people of God—ancient Israel—are said | 
to be suffering more since the war be- 
gan than ever before in their history. 
Oh! for hearts to pray for those still 
beloved for the fathers’ sake. Pray for 
the Jews in Russia, Poland, Hungary, 
Austria, and in all the warring countries. 
Sun.—2 Cor. 4:1 to 5: 4. 
The Things Which are not Seen. 
To look at the things seen is an in- | 
dication of near-sightedness. Spiritual | 
vision looks beyond the present and |} 
near to the things unseen and eternal. | 
How light do our afflictions appear | 
when put in contrast to the exceeding | 
weight of glory. 
PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray that the 
things of this present time may relax 
their hold upon us, and that heavenly 
mindedness’ which enables us to sit 
loosely to the things of earth may be | 





granted. Pray to overcome the world, | 
and that its fascination and dominion | 
over the spirit may be destroyed. 


New York City. 





Children at Home 








The Boy Who Was Ready | 


By Mary Davis | 


HE boys’ line was perfect. With) 
heads. erect, chins tucked in, and 
backs as stiff and straight as broom-' 
Sticks they turned a splendid square | 
corner. and filed triumphantly into 
Room Five. Sunshiny Miss Fay did not 
smile at her faithful little pupils, how- 
ever. Her dimples were all ironed out, 
the twinkle in. her eyes had vanished, | 
and worst sign of all there was a gen- | 
uine criss-cross frown between her eyes! | 
“How many boys are ready for some- | 
thing hard?” she demanded. 
Twenty-four hands flew up. (There | 
were just twenty-four boys in the 
school. ) 

“Good!” exclaimed Miss Fay. “We 
can’t play in Mr. Foster’s field any more, 
boys. The principal got a letter from 
him last night. Now I want you boys 
to remind the little fellows to stay in| 


| burning brightly. 


|“I smelled that fire a mile away, but 
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the school-yard. I haven't forgotten 
how you stopped the snowballing last 
winter, and I shall count on you to help 
me.” 
The boys of Room Five tried to smile 
back loyally, but it was hard work. 
There wasn’t any playground near the 
school, but for years the boys had spent 
their recesses in Mr. Foster’s field, 
which was big enough for two baseball 
diamonds with room to spare for other 
games. 
* Everybody was unhappy the first re- 
cess. The children were crowded in 
their own yard, and all they could do 
was to sit or stand around. Phil Rice 
Bob Lowe, Tom Whitney, and several 
other boys sat on the steps and looked 
longingly at the woods in the distance. 

“Let’s go to walk to-night right after 
school,” proposed Phil. 

“Let's,” agreed everybody in the 


group. 

Phil, Bob, Tom, and Jamie were the 
first boys out that night. They waited 
a moment for Chester who always 
mixed the “e” and “i” in receive. s 
soon as he had written it ten times in 
ellow chalk on the blackboard he 
joined them and the little troop started 


off. 

They followed Parker’s Brook for 
half a mile. Phil gathered specimens 
of any flower he didn’t know, and Bob 
picked an armful of black alder berries 
for the painting lesson the next day. 
Tom tried to catch a fish with his hands 
and tumbled in head first. He was used 
! peng and laughed the loudest 
of all. 

Suddenly Phil stood still. His head 
was thrown back and he sniffed the air 
like a hound. “I smell smoke,” he ‘an- 
nounced. The others shook their heads. 
But Phil stood his ground. “It’s up in 
Mr. Foster’s woods. Let’s run up and 


” 


ee. 
“Don’t bother,” argued Chester, “if 





we go up there we won't have time to 
go through the cave.” 

“Mr. Foster is as mean as dirt,” 
sputtered Tom, “and I’m not: going on 


| his land for one.” 


Phil didn’t say a word, but sniffed 
the air again and started to make his 
way through the tangle of vines and 
bushes. The other boys looked after 
him a moment and then followed on. 
t was hard climbing. The bank was 
steep and the way was obstructed by a 
growth of briers and brambles. 

Phil kept on doggedly and the others 
pressed on after him. They stopped a 
minute at the summit to get their 
breath, but Phil’s eyes shone like lamps. 
“There it is,” he shouted, “come on, 
boys!” 

It was only a little fire, but it was 
In a few minutes it 
would have been beyond the boys’ con- 
trol. Now they ground it under their 
heels, and soon the bright flames were 
conquered and only a heap of black 
ashes remained. : 

“Good for you,” said a gruff old 
voice, and Mr. Foster came in sight. 


my legs aren’t as good as my nose. 
I thought the woods would be gone 
when I came.” 

He looked at the boys keenly. “I 
didn’t know boys were so useful.” He 
fumbled in his pocket and drew out a 
shabby old purse. 

“We don’t want any money,” Phil 
said promptly, “but we’d like the right 
to play ball in your lot again.” 

“You’ve earned it,” said the old man. 
He scribbled a few words on his pad 
and gave it to Phil. “Give this to your 
teacher to-morrow.” So at the next 
recess all the boys of the school got 
together. “Hurrah for the boys of 
Room Five!” they shouted. 

Every boy cheered until he was 
obliged to stop for breath, and then 
Chester climbed the fenée and waved 
his hands. “Three cheers for the boy 
who was ready and saw his chance,” he 
shouted. 

So the boys started cheering all over 





again until Phil sensibly reminded them 
that recess would be over and the new | 
football untried. 


CLINTON, MAss. | 
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ATwilight Story 


About Puffed Wheat 


When you serve a supper dish of Puffed Wheat in milk, make 
this your story sometime. It-is like a fairy tale. 


Each bubble of wheat is a kernel, puffed to eight times normal 
sizé. “All its thin, ‘airy Hakiness is due to steam explosions. And each 
has been shot from guns.” 


100 Million Explosions 


Each kernel of wheat contains, as it grows, more than 100 million 
food cells. ach food cell is hard and hollow. A trifle of moisture is 
in it. Each must be broken to digest. 


Other cooking methods break part of those food cells, but never 
more than half. So Prof. Anderson, a famous food expert, sought a 
way to break them all. 


Puffed Grains are made by his process. The grains are sealed in 
huge guns. The guns are revolved for sixty minutes in 550 degrees of 
heat. Thus the bit of moisture in each food cell is changed to steam. 


Then the guns are shot. Each food cell explodes. And the 


gtains come out puffed to bubbles, as you see. 


This makes the whole grains wholly digestible. Every atom of 
every element is food. That's why countless mothers, every morn and 
night, serve these grains to children. 


Puffed Wheat “2” 12c 
Puffed Rice  « 15c 


Corn Puffs — Bubbles of Corn Hearts — 15c 








You find these fascinating dainties. You call them food confec- 
tions. With sugar and cream or mixed with fruit they seem like break- 
fast bonbons. Boys eat them like peanuts when at play. Girls use 
them in candy-making. 


But they are, above all, perfect grain fooas. In no other form 
have cereal foods ever been so fitted to feed. 


The better you know them the more you will serve them. Keep 
all three on hand. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
(1382) 
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REED & BARTON 
Established 1824 


Sliveremiths Taunton, Mass. 
Fifth Avenue and 32d St., New York City 


” 


Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. Highest 
Grade Only. Established 1827. 


Main Office and Works “*"Mus.°"" 
Hook & Hastings Co. 


BRANCHES: 
Boston, New York, Phila., Chicago 

































. Louisville, Dalias 


a BELLS 


HIGH-CLASS SALESMEN WANTED.— 


‘The largest real estate concern in the world is Dag 
a national advertising coninalg= to advertise their 
New York real estate as the best inve«tment rtu- 
nity in the country. We control $10,000,000 of prop- 
erty on subways projected, or now in operation, and 
are planning to take on a few high-class salesmen. 
Positively no applications conside 
cannot maintain their own sonal expense while 
demonstrating their ability, but to such as are able to 
fulfil the requirements, a iberal contract will be made 
similiar to the one under which our representatives are 
making as high as $25,000 a year, and nome under 
3.000. Every assistance given to men capable of 
making good, in the shape ‘of a liberal individual ad- 


vertising ‘Weed, Har — by help . ~~ K 











The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, September 24 


Christianity with Other 
Religions (1 . 10: 1-21). 
(Foreign Missionary Meeting.) 








Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—Christ and idols flee, 96 : 8-20). 
Tues.—Christ and cruelty (Psa. 74 : 20; 


Luke 7 : 36-so). 
'ed.—Christ’s test (John 8 : 28-32, 47). 
.—Christ and ceremonies (Col. 2 


16-23). 
Fri.—Christ and Fudaism (Gal. 6 : 12-8; 5: 


1, 2). 
Sat.—Christ and moral systems (Rom. 3: 
10; 10 ; 3-11). 











What was Christ’s supreme message? 
Name good points in other religions. 
Name points of Christianity’s superiority. 


HERE is no comparison between the 
Gospel of God in Jesus Christ His 
Son and any other religion,” says Pro- | 
fessor Denney, of Glasgow, in his com- | 
mentary on 2 Corinthians, speaking of . 
the first six verses of the eleventh chap- | 





ligion is interesting as a science; but 
a Christian may be excused for finding . 
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blems of the city 
. FRANK L, Brown, 
t of the Bushwick 

ee E. Sunday School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., now one of the 
largest in the world, tells how 
these ideas are worked out in his 
school, The suggestions con- 
tained in 


The City 
Sunday- School 


may be used successfully in other 
city work. If you wish to see your 
Sunday-school prosper, make a 
study of some of these methods. 
70 pages. Paper binding. 25 
cents, net. Order through your 





bookseller or direct from the pub- 
lishers, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 














the religious use of it tiresome. 


of them, to which he cannot immediately 
offer a parallel, far, more simple and 
penetrating, from the revelation of 
Christ. He has no interest in disparag- 
ing the light by which millions of his 
| fellow-creatures have walked, genera- 
tion after generation, in the mysterious 
| providence of God; but he sees no rea- 
‘son for pretending. that. that _light— 
which Scripture calls darkness.and. the., 
shadow of death—can bear comparison | 
with the radiance in which he lives. ‘Tf,’ | 
he might say, misapplying the fourth | 
_ verse—‘if they brought us another Sav-_| 
iour, another spirit, another gospel, we | 
might be religiously interested in them; 

but, as it is, we have everything already, | 
and they, in comparison, have nothing.’ 

The same remark applies to ‘theosophy,’ | 
‘spiritualism,’ and. other ‘gospels.’ It 
will be time to take them seriously 
| when they utter one wise or true word 





on God or the sdul which is not an |} 


echo of something in the old familiar | 


Scriptures.” 
< | 


There is no good in any of the non-| ff 


Christian religions which is not to be| 
found also and in a purer and fuller | 
form in Christianity. There are truths | 
and goods in the non-Christian religions. | 
Otherwise those religions never could 
have gained and kept the hold they | 
have upon mankind. In Hinduism is | 
the truth of God’s immanence, his pres- | 
ence in the world. In Mohammedanism 
is the truth of God’s transcendence, his 
sovereignty over the world. In Budd- | 
hism is the truth of the transitoriness of | 
all earthly things and relationships, and 
in Confucianism the truth of the sa-' 
credness and significance of life and of 
the duties and relations of life. These 
are great and necessary truths. Chris- 
tianity has them all. That is just the 
point. Taken separately each of them 
can be easily distorted into error. In 
Hinduism God can be identified - with 
the moral evil of the world as well 
as its good. In Mohammedanism God 
can be fate, but not father. In Budd- 
hism life itself becomes an evil and in 
Confucianism heaven becomes a specula- 
tion. Only Christianity contains all the 
truths of all religions. | 
< 

And there is good and truth in Chris- 
tianity which is npt in any other re- 
ligion: its doctrine of God as one and 
pure and loving and fatherly and spirit- 
ual; its conception of holiness and its 
beauty, and of sin and its horror, seen 
, the first in and the second against the 
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ter. “The science of comparative re- || 


There | 
, is nothing true in any of the religions | 
| which is not already in his possession. ! } 
| He never finds a moral idea, a law of , | 


| the spiritual life, a word of God, in any ' | 
from men who | 








' character:-of God; the forgiveness of 


sins: by. the love of God through the 
cross_of: Christ; the resurrection, which 
is a fact “nique and original in Chris- 
tianity; cits -ideal of childhood and 
women; the character of Christ. 

f gt ay 

And there are evils in the non-Chris- 
tian religions from which Christianity 
is free. In Hinduism there are caste 
and child marriage, and the idea of the 
evil of widowhood, and the obscuring 
of moral distinction by pantheism. In 
Mohammedanism there are slavery, 
polygamy, war, fatalism. In Buddhism 
there is the ideal of the evil of life, of 
all sentiment, purpose, and longing, both 
ood and bad. In Confucianism there 

s been concubinage, and such conser- 
vatism as bound men fast to the past. 
In . spirit. worship there is fear and 
cruelty. There are evils in Christian 
lands, too, and dark and horrible evils, 
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Christian religion. But the worst evils 
of the non-Christian lands flourish in 
the name of religion and are sanctioned 
in the sacred books. “In the West,” 
said Sir Andrew Fraser, “our religion 
is better than we are, but in the East 
men are often better than their re- 
ligion.” ar 
ss < 

If any non-Christian religion is bet- 
ter than Christianity we ought to em- 
brace it. 

If it is not, then we ought to offer 
Christianity in its stead. 

If we have the one perfect religion, 
how can we excuse our failure to give 
it to all? 

If it has imperfections in it which 
hinder, we put them there. They do 
not belong to it. Let us take them out 
and give the Truth and the Life to the 
World. 
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ell Wright 


Has Yet Written 
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Over 600,000 Copies Sold 








A MAN’S A MAN 


Cloth 12mo $1.35 
Illustrations and Decorations by the Author 


A story of the real heart of the life of the unfenced 


nd-of ranch and range of | 





Northern Arizona. 


A big, novel with a big, plot, a preat theme— 


clean, wholesome, uplifting—a story of manhood 


Also Just Published— Popular Edition— 1,000,000 Copies 


Harold Bell Wright's Great 


Novel That Broke All Records 


The Eyes of the World— Selling at 50 Cents 


Other Novels by the Same Author 


That Printer of Udell's—The Shepherd of the Hills—The Calling, of Dan Matthews 


—The Winning, of Barbara Worth—Their Yesterdays 


Seven Million Copies of Harold 


Mr. 'W: *s All f Lik ® Cloth 5 
ME terry bem tee wil ive? Lhe Uncrowned King £75.22 S33 


Bell Wright's Books Have Been Sold 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers 


E. W. REYNOLDS, President 


RALLY DAY MUSI 
RALLY FOR THE KING 
Sample free to Minister or Superintendent. 
5 cents each, 55 cents the dozen. 


HALL-MACK CO., 1018-1020 Arch Street, Phila. 
F. E. HATHAWAY, Agent, 339 So. Wabash, CAIcaGo 


TheGoldenRule Book Sho 


Good Things to Read. Religious Books, Bibles, Bible 
Helps, Wall Texts, Song Books, Gospel Post Cards, 
Novelties. Send for samples and catalog. Albion,Mich. 


[MoRsE’sS CREDIT SYSTEM. A system with 
spiritual appeal. New, original, effective. Cheers 
teachers, encourages scholars. Shows what is doing. 
incites to effort. Individual weekly and quarter 
record. Cards $1.75 per 100. Geo. W. Morse, 12 
Cooke St., Portsmouth, Va. 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is pub- 
lished weekly at the following rates, 
payable in advance, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States 
and Canada. These rates include 


postage : 
$1 00 Five or more copies, . either 
¢ to separate addresses or ina 
package to one address,$1 each, per year. 
$1 50 One copy, or any number of 
° copies less than five, $1.50 
each, per year. One copy, five years, $6. 
ne free copy ad- 
tional will be al- 
| lowed for every ten copies paid for in 
| a club at the $1 rate. 


The Sunday School Times Co., Publishers, 
| 1632 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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